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Editorial 

Here  are  some  of  the  items  you  can  find  in  this  issue: 

Jean  Bancroft,  in  conjunction  with  Robert  Parsons,  has  written  an  article  on  the  spread  of 
the  House  Finch  into  the  Prairies.  It  is  well  researched;  Jean  worked  on  it  for  over  a  year. 
Jean  also  wrote  a  second  article,  one  about  albinism  in  birds.  Coincidentally,  there  is  a 
report  of  the  sighting  of  a  white-hooded  redpoll  by  Elaine  Radwanski  in  Archerwill. 

Ronald  Hooper  delivers  the  ninth  in  a  series  on  Saskatchewan  moths.  Four  more  articles 
will  finish  the  check-list. 

Brad  Muir  reviews  a  book  about  Grey  Owl.  I  recently  made  a  trip  to  Grey  Owl’s  cabins  in 
Prince  Albert  National  Park.  This  does  not  sound  like  much,  but  those  of  you  who  have 
canoed  or  hiked  to  Grey  Owl’s  cabins  will  understand  why  I  feel  it  is  worth  mentioning.  It  is  a 
long  and  sometimes  difficult  trip,  for  those  of  us  used  to  city  life  where  transportation  is  easy 
and  straightforward.  Grey  Owl  wanted  isolation  and  he  found  it  at  Ajawaan  Lake.  He  invited 
those  with  "the  right  heart"  to  visit  him.  When  one  arrives  there,  it  is  best  to  have  some 
knowledge  of  this  man,  because  the  actual  sights  there  -  the  graves  and  two  cabins  -  are 
only  reminders  that  someone  once  inhabited  the  area.  Knowing  more  about  Grey  Owl 
seems  to  make  it  worthwhile.  The  “legend”  of  Grey  Owl  is  romantic;  picture  a  man  crossing 
an  ocean  to  live  out  his  dreams  of  an  adventure-filled  life  in  the  wilderness.  He  found  out 
that  it  was  not  all  glamour  or  adventure,  but  remained  there  because  he  had  grown  to  love 
nature,  not  adventure. 

What  people  are  most  interested  in,  of  course,  is  the  “hoax"  that  Grey  Owl  maintained  until 
his  death.  What  made  Archiebald  Belaney  hide  his  true  identity?  Pride?  Showmanship? 
Maybe  he  felt  he  was  a  completely  different  person.  Scams  of  another  sort  are  described  in 
the  review  by  Victor  Friesen  of  the  book  The  Nature  Fakers,  which  describes  the 
controversy  about  nature  books  which  had  truly  incredible  stories.  Who  has  not  been 
impressed  by  The  Call  of  the  Wild?  But  how  much  of  it  is  true? 

I  would  like  to  thank  Al  Smith  of  the  Canadian  Wildlife  Service  for  providing  the  silhouette  of 
the  Blue  Jay  used  at  the  end  of  articles. 

J.  Lynn  Brown,  Editor 
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DUTCH  ELM  DISEASE  ARRIVES 
IN  SASKATCHEWAN 


Dutch  Elm  Disease  (DED),  a  fatal  dis¬ 
ease  that  has  destroyed  millions  of  elms 
across  North  America,  has  arrived  in  Sas¬ 
katchewan. 

Infected  elm  trees  were  first  discovered 
during  a  routine  Saskatchewan  Parks  and 
Renewable  Resources  (SPRR)  survey  in 
Woodlawn  Regional  Park  near  Estevan  in 
the  summer  of  1990.  Approximately  3,600 
trees  were  removed  from  the  park  over  the 
winter  in  an  attempt  to  control  the  spread 
of  this  devastating  disease.  Replanting 
began  last  spring.  The  infection  probably 
started  with  a  camper  who,  unaware  of  the 
potential  hazard,  brought  infected  elm 
firewood  into  the  park. 

In  September  1991,  elm  trees  infected 
with  the  disease  were  found  near  the  com¬ 
munities  of  Carrot  River,  Rocanville, 
Grand  Coulee  and  Shaunavon. 

DED  is  caused  by  a  fungus  which  dis¬ 
rupts  the  tree’s  water  conducting  system, 
usually  killing  the  tree  in  a  single  season. 
The  disease  is  spread  by  tiny  beetles  that 
breed  in  dead  and  dying  elm  wood,  then 
fly  to  feed  on  healthy  elms.  Usually,  the 
beetles  fly  only  a  short  distance  but  on 
firewood  transported  by  campers,  the  dis¬ 


ease  can  travel  hundreds  of  miles. 

To  stop  the  spread  of  DED,  public  co¬ 
operation  is  essential.  Homeowners  can 
avoid  the  spread  of  the  disease  by  keeping 
their  elm  trees  well  pruned  and  free  of 
dead  wood.  Those  buying,  selling,  cutting 
or  transporting  firewood  should  avoid  elm 
wood.  Everyone  can  help  by  keeping  an 
eye  out  for  the  symptoms  of  DED  and 
suspicious  trees. 

The  first  signs  of  the  disease,  wilting 
leaves  on  one  or  more  branches,  appear 
during  late  June  and  early  July.  The  leaves 
then  curl,  turn  brown  and,  usually,  remain 
on  the  tree.  Take  a  twig  sample  from  the 
suspicious  branch  and  look  under  the  bark. 
The  sapwood  under  the  bark,  normally 
white,  will  be  streaked  with  brown  if  DED 
is  present.  Since  other  diseases  can  have 
similar  symptoms,  the  diagnosis  should  be 
confirmed  by  a  lab. 

General  DED  information  and  sampling 
instructions  are  available  at  any  SPRR  of¬ 
fice.  For  further  information  or  to  report  a 
suspicious  tree,  contact  SPRR’s  Forestry 
Branch  in  Prince  Albert  at  953-2221  or  the 
PFRA  Shelterbelt  Centre  in  Indian  Head  at 
695-2284. 


Worker  finishes  taking  down  an  elm  tree  infected  with  Dutch  Elm  Disease 


SPRR 
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CHECK-LIST  OF  SASKATCHEWAN 
MOTHS  PART  9: 

QUAKERS  AND  BORERS 


RONALD  R.  HOOPER,  Saskatchewan  Museum  of  Natural  History,  2340  Albert 
Street,  Regina,  Saskatchewan.  S4P  3V7 


Abbreviations  used:  s  =  south,  n  =  north,  w  = 
west,  e  -  east,  CNC  =  the  only  known 
Saskatchewan  records  of  the  species  that  we 
know  of  are  in  the  Canadian  National 
Collection  in  Ottawa.  (Unless  otherwise 
indicated  all  the  species  are  represented  in  the 
collection  of  the  Saskatchewan  Museum  of 
Natural  History,  Regina.) 

Quaker  and  Borer  Moths 
(A  mph  ipyrinae ) 

These  are  medium-sized  Owlet  Moths 
with  rather  long  abdomens  that  usually 
extend  about  half  the  width  of  the  hind 
wing  beyond  the  lower  edge  of  the  wing 
on  a  mounted  specimen.  The  eyes  are 
bald  and  have  no  lashes.  The  hind  tibiae 
have  no  spines.  In  some  genera  the  lar¬ 


vae  are  surface  or  underground  cut¬ 
worms,  but  in  the  Borer  Moths  the  larvae 
live  in  the  stems  of  plants. 

Mullein  Quaker  -  Apamea  verbascoides 
(Gn.)  -  Reported  for  Saskatchewan  by 
W.  Forbes  of  Cornell  University. 

Wood-coloured  Quaker  -  Apamea 
lignicolora  (Gn.)  -  s  Sask.  n  to  Aylsham. 

Brown-banded  Quaker  -  Apamea 
aur anticolor  (Grt.)  -  Saskatoon  (in  the 
collection  of  the  National  Research 
Council). 

Airy  Quaker  -  Apamea  vultuosa  (Grt.) 
Tantallon  and  Fort  Qu’Appelle. 

Dusky  Quaker  -  Apamea  plutonia  (Grt.) 


Destructive  Quaker 


Lorie  Melit 


Pale -shouldered  Brindle 

-  s  Sask.  n  to  Shoal  Lake  and  Onion 
Lake. 

Northern  Quaker  -  Apamea  amputatrix 
(Fitch)  -  s  Sask.  n  to  Creighton  and  La 
Ronge. 

Dewy  Quaker  -  Apamea  alia  (Gn.)  -  s 
Sask.  n  to  Aylsham. 

Montana  Quaker  -  Apamea  inordinata 
(Morr.)  -  s  Sask.  n  to  Halbrite  and  Old 
Wives  Lake. 

Spalding’s  Quaker  -  Apamea  spadlingi 
(Sm.)  -  Saskatoon  (in  the  collection  of 
the  National  Research  Council). 

Grey  Quaker  -  Apamea  cinefacta  (Grt.) 

-  s  Sask.  n  to  Aylsham. 

Parcata  Quaker  -  Apamea  parcata  (Sm.) 

-  s  Sask.  n  to  Punnichy. 

Southern  Quaker  -  Apamea  impulsa 
(Gn.)  -  Shoal  Lake  and  Cumberland 
House. 

Broken-banded  Quaker  -  Apamea 
indocilis  (Wlk.)  -  Red  Earth;  -  Apamea 
indocilis  runata  (Sm.)  -  Halbrite. 

Pale-banded  Quaker  -  Apamea  finitima 
(Gn.)  -  s  Sask.  n  to  Aylsham. 

Red-winged  Quaker  -  Agroperina 
later  it  ia  (Hufn.)  -  s  Sask.  n  to  Aylsham. 


Lorie  Melit 

Ruby  Quaker  -  Agroperina  dubitans 
(Wlk.)  -  s  Sask.  n  to  Deschambault  Lake 
and  La  Ronge. 

Inficita  Quaker  -  Agroperina  inficita 
(Wlk.)  -  throughout  Saskatchewan. 

Lined  Quaker  -  Agroperina  popofensis 
indela  (Sm.)  -  s  Sask.  n  to  Nipawin 
Provincial  Park. 

Muddy  Quaker  -  Agroperina  lutosa 
(And.)  -  Fort  Qu’ Appelle. 

Yellow  Three- spot  -  Agroperina  helva 
(Grt.)  -  Roche  Percee. 

White -veined  Quaker  -  Protagrotis 
niveivenosa  (Grt.)  -  s  Sask.  n  to  Shoal 
Lake. 

Dark  White-veined  Quaker  -  Protagrotis 
extensa  (Sm.)  -  s  Sask.  n  to  Aylsham. 

Destructive  Quaker  -  Crymodes 
devastator  (Brace)  -  s  Sask.  n  to  Love. 

Mountain  Quaker  -  Crymodes  longula 
(Grt.)  -  Killdeer  and  Saskatchewan 
Landing  Provincial  Park. 

Dock  Rustic  -  Luperina  passer  (Gn.)  -  s 
Sask.  n  to  Cumberland  House. 

Stipata  Rustic  -  Luperina  stipata  (Morr.) 
-  s  Sask.  n  to  Regina. 

Northern  Banded  Quaker  -  1  ric hop lexia 
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Copper  Underwing 

exornata  (Mosch.)  -  Saskatoon  (CNC). 

Alberta  Quaker  -  Eremobina  claudens 
(Wlk.)  -  s  Sask.  n  to  Hudson  Bay  and 
Aylsham. 

Black-banded  Brocade  -  Oligia  modica 
(Gn.)  -  s  Sask.  n  to  Tantallon  and 
Saskatoon. 

Lined  Stalk-borer  -  Oligia  fractilinea 
(Grt.)  -  s  Sask.  n  to  Aylsham. 

Short-cloaked  Quaker  -  Oligia  tonsa 
(Grt.)  -  Fort  Qu’Appelle  and  Loon  Lake. 

Bridgham’s  Brocade  -  Oligia  bridghami 
(G.  and  R.)  -  s  Sask.  n  to  Shoal  Lake. 

Neumogen’s  Quaker  -  Oligia  egens 
(Wlk.)  -  s  Sask.  n  to  Aylsham. 

Obtuse  Quaker  -  Oligia  obtusa  (Sm.)  - 
Shoal  Lake  and  Saskatoon. 

Prairie  Quaker  -  Oligia  mactata  (Gn.)  - 
s  Sask.  n  to  Shoal  Lake  and  Meadow 
Lake  Provincial  Park. 

Wandering  Quaker  -  Oligia  illocata 
(Wlk.)  -  s  Sask.  n  to  Shoal  Lake  and 
Prince  Albert. 

Mottled  Quaker  -  Parastichtis  discivaria 
(Wlk.)  -  s  Sask.  n  to  La  Ronge. 

Chagnon’s  Quaker  -  Xylomoia  chagnoni 
(B.  &  McD.)  -  Melfort  and  Saskatoon 


Lorie  Melit 

(CNC). 

Silver-C  Borer  -  Spartiniphaga 
includens  (Wlk.)  -  s  Sask.  n  to  Shoal 
Lake,  Anglin  Lake  and  Harlan  (ne  of 
Lloydminster). 

Single-spot  Borer  -  Spartiniphaga  inops 
(Grt.)  -  Wadena  and  Aylsham. 

Panatela  Borer  -  Spartiniphaga  panatela 
(Sm.)  -  Roche  Percee  and  Duck 

Mountain  Provincial  Park. 

Sordid  Wainscot  -  Hypocoena  inqub-ita 
(Gn.)  -  s  Sask.  n  to  Red  Ear±  and 
Nipawin  Provincial  Park. 

Base-streaked  Wainscot  -  Hypocoena 
basistriga  (McD.)  -  central  Sask.  s  to 
Norquay  and  Saskatoon,  n  to  Shoal 
Lake. 

Brown-streaked  Rustic  -  Hypocoena 
rufostrigata  (Pack.)  -  s  Sask.  n  to  Shoal 
Lake. 

Narrow-winged  Borer  -  Hypocoena 
defecta  (Grt.)  -  s  Sask.  n  to  La  Ronge. 

Oblong  Sedge  Borer  Moth  -  Archanara 
oblonga  (Grt.)  -  Saskatoon  (CNC). 

Suflava  Sedge  Borer  -  Archanara 
subflava  (Grt.)  -  s  Sask.  n  to  Shoal  Lake. 

Kidney- spotted  Rustic  -  Helotropha 
reniformis  (Grt.)  -  s  Sask.  n  to  Shoal 
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Lake  and  Prince  Albert. 

Interoceanic  Ear  Moth  -  Amphipoea 
inter oceanica  (Sm.)  -  s  Sask.  n  to 
Aylsham. 

American  Ear  Moth  -  Amphipoea 
americana  (Spey.)  -  s  Sask.  n  to  Shoal 
Lake  and  La  Ronge. 

Burdock  Borer  Moth  -  Papaipema 
cataphracta  (Grt.)  -  Buffalo  Pound 
Provincial  Park. 

Cow  Parsnip  Borer  Moth  -  Papaipema 
harrisii  (Grt.)  -  s  Sask.  n  to  Sturgeon 
Landing. 

Columbine  Borer  -  Papaipema 
leucostigma  (Harr.)  -  Norquay  and 
Limerick. 

Hops  Borer  Moth  -  Papaipema 
circumlucens  (Sm.)  -  Roche  Percee, 
Oxbow  and  Fort  Qu’ Appelle. 

Water  Hemlock  Borer  Moth  - 
Papaipema  marginidens  (Gn.)  -  s  Sask. 
n  to  Shoal  Lake. 

Meadow  Rue  Borer  Moth  -  Papaipema 
unimoda  (Sm.)  -  Melfort  (CNC). 

Pallid  Rustic  -  Hydraecia  pallescens 
(Sm.)  -  Ravenscrag  (CNC). 

Oblique  Rustic  -  Hydraecia  perobliqua 
(Hamp.)  -  s  Sask.  n  to  Shoal  Lake. 

Brown-tailed  Diver  -  Bellura 
gortynoides  (Wlk.)  -  Weekes. 

Pale-shouldered  Brindle  -  Bellura 
obliqua  (Wlk.)  -  s  Sask.  n  to 
Cumberland  House  and  Onion  Lake. 

Charata  Quaker  -  Aseptis  charata  (Grt.) 
-  Killdeer,  Val  Marie,  and  Estuary. 

American  Small  Angle  Shades  - 
Euplexia  benesimilis  (McD.)  -  s  Sask.  n 
to  Love. 

Olive  Angle  Shades  -  Phlogophora  iris 
(Gn.)  -  Bainbridge  (n  of  Hudson  Bay) 
and  Bjorkdale. 

Great  Angle  Shades  -  Phlogophora 
periculosa  (Gn.)  -  Tantallon,  Somme 
and  Fort  Qu’ Appelle. 

Angle-striped  Sallow  -  Enargia  decolor 
(Wlk.)  -  s  Sask.  n  to  Cumberland  House 
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and  Meadow  Lake  Provincial  Park. 

Lesser  Angle-striped  Sallow  -  Enargia 
infumata  (Grt.)  -  s  Sask.  n  to  Sturgeon 
Landing,  and  Gordon  Lake  (n  of 
Pinehouse  Lake). 

Mephisto  Angle-striped  Sallow  - 
Enargia  mephisto  (Franc.)  -  Harlan  (ne 
of  Lloydminster)  (CNC). 

Even- lined  Sallow  -  Ipimorpha 
pleonectusa  (Grt.)  -  s  Sask.  n  to  Gordon 
Lake  (n  of  Pinehouse  Lake). 

Cloaked  Marvel  -  Chytonix palliatricula 
(Gn.)  -  s  Sask.  n  to  Sturgeon  Landing 
and  La  Ronge. 

Canadian  Giant  -  Andropolia  contacta 
(Wlk.)  -  s  Sask.  n  to  La  Ronge. 

Hyppa  -  Hyppa  (undescribed  species)  - 
s  Sask.  n  to  Gordon  Lake  (n  of 
Pinehouse  Lake). 

Yellow  Orange-wing  -  Pseudanarta 

crocea  (Hy.  Edw.)  -  Roche  Percee  and 

Killdeer. 

Spotted  Phosphila  -  Phosphila 

miselioides  (Gn.)  -  Tantallon  and  Roche 
Percee. 

Delicate  Trachea  -  Trachea  delicata 
(Grt.)  -  s  Sask.  n  to  Fort  Esperance,  Earl 
Grey  and  Outlook  Regional  Park. 

Copper  Underwing  -  Amphipyra 

pyramidoides  (Gn.)  -  s  Sask.  n  to  Shoal 
Lake  and  Red  Earth. 

Gray  Amphipyra  -  Amphipyra  glabella 
(Morr.)  -  s  Sask.  n  to  Aylsham. 

Glistening  Rustic  -  Proxenus  miranda 
(Grt.)  -  s  Sask.  n  to  Aylsham  and 
Clearwater  River. 

Mooned  Rustic  -  Platyperigia  meralis 
(Morr.)  -  s  Sask.  n  to  Geikie  River  (near 
Wollaston  Lake). 

Civil  Rustic  -  Platyperigia  extima 
(Wlk.)  -  s  Sask.  n  to  Aylsham,  Prince 
Albert  and  Battlefords  Provincial  Park. 

White -blotched  Balsa  -  Balsa  labecula 
(Grt.)  -  Tantallon,  Maryfield,  Glen 
Ewen  and  Roche  Percee. 

Festive  Midget  -  Elaphria  festivoides 
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(Gn.)  -  throughout  Sask.  (except  ne 
comer). 

White-dotted  Groundling  -  Platysenta 
videns  (Gn.)  -  s  Sask.  n  to  Wadena, 
Saskatoon  and  Cutknife. 

Streaked  Groundling  -  Platysenta 
discinstringa  (Sm.)  -  Rockglen  and  Val 
Marie. 

Expallidus  Brown  -  Plagimimcus 
expallidus  (Grt.)  -  Saskatoon 
(Department  of  Agriculture  collection, 
Saskatoon). 

Yellow  Groundling  -  Stiria  rugifrons 
(Grt.)  -  Saskatoon  and  Swift  Current 
(Department  of  Agriculture  collection, 
Saskatoon). 

American  Dun-bar  -  Cosmia  calami 
(Harv.)  -  Tantallon,  Round  Lake  (s  of 
Stockholm)  and  Oxbow. 

Sharp-toothed  Groundling  -  Acopa 
perpallida  (Grt.)  -  Fort  Qu’Appelle, 
Lumsden  and  Killdeer. 

Homogena  Groundling  -  Escaria 
homogena  (McD.)  -  Saskatoon,  Swift 
Current,  Killdeer  and  Rosefield  (se  of 
Val  Marie). 

Cylindrical  Groundling  -  Afotella 
cylindrica  (Grt.)  -  Swift  Current  (CNC). 

Expected  Species 

Wild  Rice  Quaker  -  Apamea 
apamiformis  (GN.)  -  w  to  Aweme, 
Manitoba. 

Western  Quaker  -  Apamea  occidens 
(Grt.)  -  n  to  Cartwright,  Manitoba,  and 
Manyberries,  Alberta. 

Burgess’s  Quaker  -  Crymodes  burgessi 
(Morr.)  -  w  to  Fort  Peck,  Montana,  and 
Writing -on-Stone  Park,  Alberta. 

Jocasta  Quaker  -  Eremobina  jocasta 
(Sm.)  -  w  to  Winnipeg  Beach, 

Manitoba,  and  Lam  on  t,  Alberta. 

Verona  Borer  Moth  -  Papaipema  verona 
(Sm.)  -  w  to  Aweme,  Manitoba. 

Ash  Tip  Borer  Moth  -  Papaipema 
furcata  (Sm.)  -  w  to  Aweme,  Manitoba. 

Nelita  Borer  Moth  -  Papaipema  nelita 
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(Stkr.)  -  w  to  Aweme,  Manitoba. 

Rigid  Sunflower  Borer  Moth  - 
Papaipema  rigida  (Grt.)  -  w  to  Aweme, 
Manitoba. 

Aweme  Borer  Moth  -  Papaipema 
aweme  (Lym.)  -  Aweme,  Manitoba. 

American  Bird’s-wing  Moth  - 
Dypterygia  rozmani  (Berio)  -  w  to 
Aweme,  Manitoba. 

Subvexa  Sallow  -  Ipimorpha  subvexa 
(Grt.)  -  n  to  se  Alberta. 

Actona  Sallow  -  Rhizagrotis  albalis 
actona  (Sm.)  -  n  to  Manyberries, 
Alberta. 

White-winged  Quaker  -  Protoperigia 
posticata  (Harv.)  -  ne  to  Malta, 
Montana. 

Verbena  Moth  -  Crambodes  talidiformis 
(Gn.)  -  nw  to  Medicine  Hat,  and 
Lethbridge,  Alberta. 

Fall  Armyworm  Moth  -  Spodoptera 
frugiperda  (J.E.  Smith)  -  nw  to  Aweme, 
Manitoba. 

Frothy  Moth  -  Stibadium  spumosum 
(Grt.)  -  nw  to  s  Alberta.  A  pest  in 
Sunflower  heads. 
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CROWS  AND  THEIR  (C)AWING 


VICTOR  C.  FRIESEN,  Box  65,  Rosthem,  Saskatchewan.  SOK  3R0 


It  is  now  14  years  since  I  first  publish¬ 
ed  an  article  on  what  the  call  of  the 
American  Crow  normally  is.5  To  my  ear 
it  seemed  to  be  aw,  rather  than  caw.  En¬ 
suing  correspondence  and  conversation 
with  other  birdwatchers  (or  birdlisteners) 
indicated  that  at  least  some  of  them  were 
of  similar  opinion. 

Of  the  14  authorities  cited  in  that  ar¬ 
ticle,  however,  almost  all  referred  to  the 
bird’s  familiar  caw.  Only  one,  Townsend 
in  Bent,1  spoke  of  possible  modifications 
beginning  with  a  vowel,  such  as  orr ,  ou 
or  ahh.  (It  is  recognized,  of  course,  that 
crows  are  great  mimics  and  can  produce 
a  variety  of  sounds.  This  article  is  con¬ 
cerned  with  their  usual  call.) 

Meanwhile,  I  have  continued  to  listen 
to  the  crow’s  call  and  to  see  what  addi¬ 
tional  authors,  past  and  present,  have 
written  about  it.  Seton,  in  his  story  “Sil- 
verspot,”  detailed  the  various  calls  of  a 
specific  crow  -  with  actual  musical  notes 
on  ten  different  treble  clefs  -  and  most 
of  them  are  caw  and  all  begin  with  C.14 
Gladden  (in  Pearson)  writes  also  of  the 
bird’s  caw  and  quotes  two  earlier 
writers,  poet  James  Russell  Lowell  and 
naturalist  John  Burroughs,  for  support¬ 
ing  descriptions.13  Blanchan,  too,  writes 
of  its  “caw,  caw,  caw  for  friend  and  foe 
alike.”2 

Cruikshank  repeats  the  triplet,  caw- 
caw-caw,  and  comments  that  it  is  “well 
known.”4  Similarly,  Pettingill  in  Wet- 
more  uses  the  threefold  caw  description 
-  and  that  from  a  long  and  affectionate 
study,  for  he  writes:  “Possibly  the  liking 
for  ...  crows  in  my  youth  has  influenced 
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my  regard  for  them  as  an  ornithologist. . . 

I  am  among  their  staunchest  cham- 
•  >»16 
pions. 

Stokes  also  refers  to  the  crow’s  caw  as 
“normal,”  but  he  adds:  “The  great 
variety  of  other  sounds  that  crows  make 
cannot  be  sufficiently  distinguished  in 
this  book  to  enable  the  reader  to  identify 
them  in  the  field.  It  is  still  questionable 
how  many  distinct  calls  there  are  and 
how  much  of  a  difference  among  calls  is 
due  to  individual  variation.”15 

Despite  all  the  unanimous  expertise, 
again  -  as  in  my  previous  article  -  I  did 
find  one  author  who  speaks  of  a  crow’s 
call  in  line  with  my  own  experience.  For 
this,  it  was  necessary  to  go  back  to  the 
turn  of  the  century,  to  a  once-discredited 
naturalist  who  wrote  about  30  popular 
books  on  wildlife.  A  sometime 
woodsman,  living  in  the  wilderness  for  a 
month  or  two  each  year  and  observing 
the  birds  and  mammals  there,  his  name 
was  Dr.  William  J.  Long. 

Apparently,  the  censure,  in  part, 
stemmed  from  his  noting  things  that  at 
least  some  others  deemed  incredible. 
Burroughs  wrote  a  famous  article,  pooh- 
poohing  these  stories  and  describing 
similar  authors  (E.T.  Seton  included)  as 
nature  fakers.  [Ed.  note:  see  Friesen  s 
book  review  in  this  issue.]  Yet,  a  half 
century  later,  some  of  Long’s  articles 
were  considered  worthy  enough  to  be 
collected  again  and  republished.10,11 
(And  one  incident  with  a  bullfrog  catch¬ 
ing  a  swallow  and  eating  it9  -  was  more 
or  less  substantiated  in  a  work  already 
cited:  Wetmore  describes  a  further  inci- 
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dent  with  bullfrogs  capturing  small  birds 
and  has  the  backing  of  the  National 
Geographic  Society  in  publishing  it.16) 

Throughout  an  article  entitled  “Crow- 
ways,”  Long  refers  to  the  crow’s  call  as 
a  hawing  and  uses  the  phrases  such  as 
“the  loud  chorus  of  haw-haws' ’  “ hawing 
vigorously,”  and  “ Haw !  haw!"s  Such 
description  would  be  in  keeping  with  my 
own  auditions,  for  the  inclusion  of  an 
aspirate  h  would  be  somewhat 
equivalent  to  the  explosive  initial  vowel 
which  I  hear. 

In  another  article,  “Crow  Talk,”  Long 
explains  his  use  of  haw  -  and  what  he 
believes  is  other  writers’  use  of  the  more 
common  caw:  “Although  by  habit  [this 
author’s  italics]  one  writes  caw  or  haw, 
the  sound  is  purely  vowel,  sometimes 
like  a  as  in  ‘far’,  or  again  like  au  as  in 
‘maul’.”  This  is  the  most  direct  cor¬ 
roborating  statement  of  my  view  that  I 
have  found.  That  is,  we  say  crows  caw, 
but  what  they  say  is  aw.  (Cf.  our  descrip¬ 
tion  of  an  owl’s  call:  we  say  an  owl 
hoots,  but  what  it  says  is  hoo.) 

And  yet  there  may  be  another  factor  at 
play  here.  The  crow’s  first  cousin,  the 
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Common  Raven  utters  a  kwawk.6  My 
wife,  Dorothy,  suggested  to  me  that  pos¬ 
sibly  the  crow  also  sometimes  concludes 
its  caw  with  a  k  sound,  however  faintly, 
so  that  on  hearing  its  familiar  triad  call, 
our  ear  transposes  a  final  k  to  an  initial 
position.  Then  aw(k)-aw(k)-aw(k)  be¬ 
comes  the  generally  accepted  caw. 

To  check  out  this  supposition,  we 
played  Band  1,  Side  4,  of  A  Field  Guide 
to  Western  Bird  Songs  to  hear  whether 
the  crow’s  call  incorporated  a  c  sound  at 
all  and,  if  so,  whether  it  was  initial  or 
final.  The  record  runs  at  331/3  rpm,  but 
the  player  has  an  adjustment  for  a  speed 
of  16  rpm.  Playing  the  record  at  the 
slower  speed  was  revealing.  Of  the  two 
calls  recorded,  the  first  series  of  seven 
more  rapid  caws  proved  to  be  (to  our 
ears)  a  set  of  awhks,  the  final  consonant 
sound  being  somewhat  between  an  h  and 
a  k.  The  second  series  of  three  slower 
(c)aws  were  just  aws.  Seemingly,  when 
we  hear  crows  in  the  wild,  we  tend  to 
hear  what  we  are  conditioned  or  ex¬ 
pected  to  hear. 

This  article  can  only  conclude  as  did 
the  previous  one  on  crows’  cawing5: 
with  an  appeal  to  readers  of  Blue  Jay  to 
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listen  again  with  fresh  ears  to  what  the 
bird  is  in  fact  saying  -  and  with  another 
limerick  to  keep  in  mind  while  doing  the 
listening: 

Corvus  brachyrhychos  said  Ah  - 
Its  listeners  assumed  it  a  caw , 

They  wrote  it  down  thus, 

Without  any  fuss, 

And  it  was  accepted  as  law! 
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There  is  a  legend  about  the  kingfisher.  It  seems  that  Alcyone,  the  daughter  of  Aeolus, 
grieving  for  her  husband  who  had  been  shipwrecked,  threw  herself  into  the  sea,  where 
she  was  changed  by  the  gods  into  a  kingfisher,  called  halcyon  by  the  Latins.  Pliny 
says: 

“The  Halcyons  lay  their  eggs  and  sit  about  mid-winter  when  the  daies  be  short;  and 
the  times  while  they  are  broodies  is  called  the  Halcyon  daies;  for  during  that  season 
the  sea  is  calm  and  navigable.” 

The  belief  was  that  the  seven  days  preceding  the  winter  solstice  were  used  for  build¬ 
ing  the  nest  and  the  days  immediately  following  for  laying  and  hatching  the  eggs. 
These  were  called  the  “halcyon  days”  and  even  now  in  the  Mediterranean  countries 
they  are  a  time  of  picnics  and  outings  along  the  beaches,  on  quiet  streams,  or  in  the 
woods  and  fields.  Leonard  Hall,  1958.  Stars  upstream.  University  of  Chicago. 
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PEREGRINE  FALCON  ATTACKS 
SNOW  GOOSE 


ROBERT  W.  NERO,  Manitoba  Wildlife  Branch,  Box  14,  1495  St.  James  Street, 
Winnipeg,  Manitoba.  R3H  0W9 


Although  being  aware  that  Peregrine 
Falcons  occasionally  tackle  prey  larger 
than  themselves,  I  was  astonished  to  see 
a  Peregrine  attack  a  mature  Snow  Goose. 
This  took  place  on  9  May  1991,  at  about 
4:55  p.m.  I  was  driving  towards  a  group 
of  highrises  in  the  Winnipeg  suburb  of 
Tuxedo,  hoping  to  see  an  adult  female 
Peregrine  that  had  been  frequenting  that 
site  for  several  days,  when  suddenly 
there  it  was,  circling  over  the  buildings.  I 
pointed  it  out  to  JoAnne  Joyce,  who  was 
riding  with  me,  then  I  hastily  drove  onto 
a  sidestreet  and  parked.  I  got  out  my 
binoculars  and  we  watched  as  the  bird 
circled  overhead.  It  headed  southwards. 
In  the  next  moment  a  Snow  Goose  ap¬ 
peared,  evidently  attracting  the 
Peregrine.  An  adult,  white-phase  bird,  it 
was  approaching  rapidly  from  the 
southeast  at  a  height  of  100-200  m.  I 
noted  that  the  goose  had  a  few  feathers 
missing  from  its  wings,  giving  it  a 
ragged  look,  but  it  flew  steadily  on¬ 
wards,  coming  towards  the  Tuxedo  mall 
complex  and  the  nearby  highrises. 

The  Peregrine  headed  towards  the 
goose,  rose  higher,  and  then  turned  and 
followed  it,  now  flying  rapidly  and  gain¬ 
ing  altitude.  Then  it  dived  upon  the 
goose,  striking  it  with  considerable  force 
whereupon  the  goose  staggered  but  kept 
going.  A  few  seconds  after  the  Peregrine 
hit  the  goose  a  second  time,  again  strik¬ 
ing  it  hard  on  the  lower  back,  causing 
the  goose  to  go  down  at  a  steep  angle. 
Unfortunately,  both  the  goose  and  the 
falcon,  which  was  right  behind  it,  then 
went  out  of  our  sight  behind  the  high- 
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rises.  A  few  seconds  later,  however,  they 
reappeared,  both  slanting  down  to 
treetop  level  and,  again,  out  of  our  sight. 
We  jumped  in  the  car  and  hurriedly 
drove  around  and  into  the  Tuxedo  mall 
parking  lot.  When  we  got  there,  the 
Peregrine  was  circling  low  overhead  and 
then  it  flew  off  to  the  southeast  as  if  it 
had  lost  interest.  We  looked  briefly  for 
the  goose,  and  later  I  checked  several 
times  with  friends  in  the  Manitoba 
Wildlife  Rehabilitation  Organization  to 
see  if  there  had  been  any  report  of  an  in¬ 
jured  Snow  Goose,  but  nothing  turned 
up.  The  goose  likely  survived  the  attack, 
but  we  do  not  know  this  for  certain. 

This  particular  Peregrine  Falcon, 
which  I  presumed  to  be  the  same  adult 
female  frequenting  this  vicinity  -  and  the 
falcon  we  saw  was  clearly  a  female  by 
size  -  had  been  identified  by  Robert 
Berger,  Winnipeg  Peregrine  Falcon 
worker,  as  the  falcon  that  had  over¬ 
wintered  this  past  season  in  downtown 
Winnipeg.  It  had  been  banded  and 
released  as  a  juvenile  in  July  1989  at 
Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa.  Until  the  time  of 
our  observation  of  the  attack  on  the 
goose,  this  individual  had  been  on  ter¬ 
ritory  at  the  University  of  Manitoba 
campus,  where  it  seemed  to  be  heading 
when  we  last  saw  it.  Paired  with  an  adult 
male  on  the  campus,  in  late  June  it  ap¬ 
parently  returned  for  at  least  one  short 
visit  to  the  Tuxedo  buildings. 

Although  the  Peregrine  Falcon  preys 
mainly  on  birds  smaller  than  itself,  oc¬ 
casionally  it  takes  large  prey.  Ratcliffe 
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Lesser  Snow  Goose  -  not  a  small  bird. 


G.W.  Beyersbergen 


states:  “The  Peregrine  is  not  only  able  to 
kill  birds  larger  and  heavier  than  itself,  it 
can  also  sometimes  carry  them.”  He 
notes  further:  “The  Peregrine  is  a  power¬ 
ful  bird,  the  female  in  particular  being 
heavy  for  its  size,  with  a  weight  of  up  to 
1350g;  and  the  manner  of  its  attack  gives 
a  capacity  for  knocking  almost  any  other 
bird  out  of  the  sky.”  After  seeing  the 
Snow  Goose  episode,  it  was  pleasing  to 
read  the  following  by  the  same  author: 
“The  biggest  species  seen  to  be  struck 
down  by  a  British  Peregrine  was  a 
Greylag  Goose  ...  the  bird  ...  was  seen 
to  recover  and  fly  away...  Anything 
from  this  size  downwards  may  be 
presumed  at  risk  and  birds  as  large  as 
Barnacle  Geese,  Brent  Geese,  Shelduck, 
sawbill  ducks  and  great  Black-backed 
Gulls  are  certainly  killed  and  eaten  on 
occasions  ...  only  birds  such  as  swans 
and  eagles  ...  seem  to  be  exempt  from 
predation.” 

Not  even  large  raptors  are  safe.  For- 
bush,  quoted  by  Bent,  states:  “Audubon 


tells  of  a  Snowy  Owl  which  snatched  a 
young  duck  hawk  from  its  rocky  perch, 
but  was  followed  by  the  avenging 
parent,  which  quickly  struck  the  larger 
bird  dead.”1 

Greg  Septon  recently  described  how  a 
Peregrine  pair  at  a  Milwaukee  nest  site  (41 
storeys  high)  jointly  went  after  a  Turkey 
Vulture.  The  female  tailed  the  vulture  and 
harassed  it  while  the  male  climbed  about 
400m  above  it  and  then  dropped  upon  it, 
causing  it  to  tumble.  A  second  stoop  by  the 
male  brought  the  vulture  to  the  ground.  It 
is  not  known  if  the  vulture  was  killed.3 

1.  BENT,  A.C.  1938.  Life  histories  of  North 
American  birds  of  prey.  U.S.  Natl. 
Museum  Bull.  170,  Part  2.  Dover  reprint, 
1961. 

2.  RATCUFFE,  D.  1980.  The  Peregrine 
Falcon.  Buteo  Books,  Vermillion,  South 
Dakota.  416  pp. 

3.  SEPTON,  G.  1991.  Peregrine  Falcon 
strikes  Turkey  Vulture.  Passenger  Pigeon 
53:  192. 
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RANGE  EXPANSION  OF  THE 
HOUSE  FINCH  INTO  THE 
PRAIRIE  PROVINCES 


JEAN  BANCROFT,  306-200  Tuxedo  Boulevard,  Winnipeg,  Manitoba,  R3P  0R3  and 
ROBERT  J.  PARSONS,  68  Thatcher  Drive,  Winnipeg,  Manitoba.  R3T  2L3 


The  House  Finch  is  a  comparative 
newcomer  to  Canada;  it  entered  the 
country  from  the  United  States  from  two 
distinct  sources.  The  native  western 
population  has  spread  north  into  British 
Columbia  and  the  introduced  eastern 
population  is  currently  invading  Ontario 
and  points  eastward.  In  this  article,  the 
authors  trace  the  spread  into  the  Prairie 
Provinces. 

Bancroft’s  first  experience  with  the 
House  Finch,  in  Honolulu,  Hawaii,  in 
the  1980s,  stimulated  her  interest  in  this 
adaptable  bird  and  provided  the  impetus 
for  this  article.5 

Range  Expansion  Toward 
the  Prairie  Provinces 

The  original  range  of  the  House  Finch 
was  in  the  southwestern  United  States 
and  Mexico.  The  1931  edition  of  the 
American  Ornithologists’  Union  (AOU) 
Check-list  gives  Oregon  as  the  northern 
boundary  east  to  central  Idaho  and 
western  Wyoming.  It  is  recorded  that  in 
the  Pacific  northwest  the  range  did  not 
extend  as  far  as  Walla  Walla, 
Washington,  until  after  1910.  A  few 
years  later  it  was  found  to  be  common  in 
that  state  to  within  66  km  south  of  the 

17 

Canadian  border. 

The  House  Finch  first  appeared  in 
1935  in  southern  British  Columbia 
where  “a  small  breeding  colony  was  first 
noticed  in  Penticton  in  that  year”;  the  ex¬ 
pansion  of  this  finch  into  this  province  is 
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well  described  by  Edwards  and 
Stirling.  More  recent  spread  has  been 
modest  and  generally  limited  to  the 
major  river  valleys  where  human  habita¬ 
tion  is  found.11  Edwards  and  Stirling 
mention  that  “man  with  his  buildings 
and  gardens,  fields  and  irrigation,  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  created  new  and  suitable 
physical  habitat  for  the  House  Finch  in 
both  the  valleys  extending  northward 
from  the  Columbia  Basin  and  the  dry 
parts  of  the  Pacific  Coast.”17 

Along  with  northward  expansion, 
there  was  also  range  extension  to  the 
east.  The  1983  edition  of  the  AOU 
Check-list  gives  northern  Idaho  and  ex¬ 
treme  western  Montana,  as  the  House 
Finch  range’s  northeastern  boundary. 
This  is  a  gain  of  400  km  to  the  northeast 
in  50  years. 

This  finch  was  first  introduced  into 

eastern  North  America  at  Long  Island, 

New  York,  by  cage  bird  dealers  in  1940 

for  the  pet  trade.18  With  the  threat  of 

prosecution  for  this  illegal  activity, 

26 

dealers  released  the  birds  into  the  wild. 
The  House  Finch  has  been  dramatically 
increasing  its  range  across  the  United 
States  ever  since. 1,19,26  This  spread  has 
been  accompanied  by  great  increases  in 
numbers.  As  an  example,  Dennis  states 
that  since  1975  he  has  had  large  numbers 
of  these  birds  at  his  feeders  in 
Maryland.12 

The  birds  reached  South  Carolina  in 
1966  and  the  Mississippi  River  in 
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1979.  Up  to  that  time,  expansion  had 
been  strongest  in  a  southwesterly  direc¬ 
tion.  This  was  aided  by  settlements 
along  river  valleys.  Additionally,  the 
Great  Lakes  acted  as  an  impediment  to 
straight  westward  expansion.  By  the 
early  1980s  the  House  Finch  had  reached 
the  southern  tip  of  Lake  Michigan  and 
the  first  Illinois  nest  was  found  in 
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1982.  After  rounding  the  south  end  of 
Lake  Michigan,  the  northward  spread 
was  quite  rapid,  with  the  first  nests 
having  been  found  in  Wisconsin  in 

H© 

1986.  '  House  Finches  are  now 

“regular”  in  eastern  South  Dakota,  al- 

0  •  25 

though  with  no  proof  of  nesting. 

During  the  past  decade  the  House 


Table  1:  Alberta  Reports  of  the  House  Finch  (see  Appendix  1  for  references) 


Location 

Date 

Observer(s) 

Topaz  Lake,  Jasper 

29  May  1944 

I.  McT.  Cowan4 

Waterton  Lakes  N.P. 
Seebe,  Kananaskis 

June  1964 

W.  Salt  &  A.L.  Wilk18 

Experimental  Station 

2  June  1966 

T.S.  Sadler  &M.T.  Myers17 

Kananaskis 

1971 

T.S.  Sadler15 

Calgary 

10  March -21  April  1973 

R.J.  Butot3 

Calgary 

29  September-14  October  1973 

R.J.  Butot8 

Vermilion  Lakes 

21  May  1975 

J.  Wolford9 

Calgary 

28  April-8  May  1975 

W.  Amos,  R.J.  Butot  &  R.  Jones 

Kananaskis 

1976 

T.S.  Sadler  &  M.T.  Myers16 

Busby 

13  August-3  September  1978 

V.,  B.  &  L.  Lang  &  B.  George10 

Calgary 

May  1980 

P.  Sherrington  &  A.  Wiseley 

Canmore 

7  June  1981 

R.  Barclay  &  D.  Collister2 

Canmore 

3,6  &  7  June  1981 

G.  Holroyd,  K.  Vantighem  & 

J.  Steeves6 

Calgary 

9  December  1981-9  May  1982 

R.J.  Butot19 

Calgary 

19-24  April  1982 

R.J.  Butot  &  J.  McCullough19 

Canmore 

18  May  1982 

G.L.  Holroyd19 

Calgary 

4  December  1982 

D.  Collister  &  D.  Matthews19 

Calgary 

14  July-27  September  1983 

J.  McCullough11 

Busby 

19  September  1983 

V.  Young21 

F.  Haug 

*Sundre 

17  April  1984 
(two  birds) 

Calgary 

2,  5-7  July  1984 

J.  Podlubney12 

G.  Simpson  2 

Calgary 

7  July  1984 

(one  feeding  a  young  cowbird) 

Calgary 

7 -12  July  1984 

J.  McCullough7 

Edmonton 

22  December  1985 

D.  Ealey  &  P.  Marklevitz5 

Claresholm 

October  19  85 -April  1986 

R.  &  J.  Attwell1 

*Claresholm 

November  1986-May  1987 
(two  birds) 

R.  &  J.  Attwell1 

*Claresholm 

13  December  1987 
&  most  of  winter 
(two  birds) 

G.  Norgard13 

Claresholm 

October  1988-April  1989 

R.  &  J.  Attwell1 

Claresholm 

16  December  1989- 

G.  Norgard13 

3  January  1990 

*Claresholm 

9  August  1990 
(two  birds) 

R.  &  J.  Attwell1 

Claresholm 

24  August  -  22  September  1990 

G.  Norgard13 

Claresholm 

*  More  than  one  bird 

26-30  October  1990 

G.  Norgard13 
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Finch  has  spread  into  southeastern 
Canada  from  the  eastern  United  States. 
The  first  Ontario  record  was  from  Prince 
Edward  County  on  27  August  1972,  but 
it  was  not  until  1978  that  two  nests  were 

31  20 

discovered  in  Niagara-on-the-Lake.  ' 
The  major  concentrations  of  House 
Finches  seem  to  occur  alon^  the  shores 
of  Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario.  They  are 
now  found  throughout  urban  and 
agricultural  areas  of  southern  Ontario. 
Habitat  constraints  will  probably 
preclude  significant  further  range  expan¬ 
sion,  although  there  is  still  potential  for  a 
great  increase  in  numbers. 

The  nearest  nesting  population  of 
House  Finches  to  the  eastern  Prairie 
Provinces  is  at  Fargo,  North  Dakota, 
where  they  have  been  suspected  or 
proven  to  nest  in  the  summers  of  1987, 
1988,  1989  and  1990.7'8’21'24  The  Fargo 
population,  when  it  first  appeared,  was 
isolated  from  both  the  eastern  and 


western  populations.  Now,  however,  it  is 
apparently  almost  continuous  with  the 
eastern  population  in  South  Dakota  and 
Minnesota. 

The  House  Finch  in  the 
Prairie  Provinces 

In  Tables  1-3,  reported  sightings  of 
House  Finches  are  shown  in  detail.  Most 
of  the  appearances  in  the  Prairie  Provin¬ 
ces,  except  where  otherwise  noted  (*), 
have  been  of  single  birds,  usually  at  or 
near  feeders.  For  the  sake  of  complete¬ 
ness,  all  known  sightings  are  listed  even 
at  the  risk  of  including  some  misiden- 
tified  birds.  Some  of  these  have  been 
questioned  by  various  provincial 
authorities,  though  they  may  well  be 
valid  sightings.  Many  would  be  accepted 
if  the  observer(s)  would  take  time  to 
write  up  a  description  and  submit  it  to 
their  provincial  records  committee  or 
equivalent,  such  as  a  provincial  museum. 


Table  2:  Manitoba  Reports  of  the  House  Finch  (see  Appendix  1  for  references) 


Location 

Date 

Observer(s) 

Stonewall 

Oakbank  (incorrectly 

29  March -9  April  1983 

K.  Gardner  &  R.  Koes 

reported  as  Winnipeg) 

17  April  1983 

G.  Grieef8 

Stonewall 

2  May  1983 

K.  Gardner8 

Altona 

15-  16  May  1984 

H.  V/iens,  et  al.2 

Oakbank 

2  September  1984 

G.  Grieef  &  R.  Koes12 

Winnipeg 

29  April  1985 

R.  Tkachuk3 

Oakbank 

5  October  1985 

G.  Grieef9 

Winnipeg 

27  April  1986 

L.  Jansson4 

Winnipeg 

14-  15  May  1987 

N.  Hansley5 

Altona 

18  May  1988 

M.  Krueger6 

Winnipeg 

14  May  1989 

R.  Nero  &  R.  Parsons7 

*  Altona 

18  April  1990 
(two  birds) 

M.  Krueger11 

*Winnipeg 

17-21  May  1990 
(three  birds) 

B.  Lavender,  et  al.11 

Winnipeg 

21  May  1990 

G.  Derochers11 

Winnipeg 

21  May  1990 

D.  Cox11 

Winnipeg 

21  May  1990 

D.  Hatch11 

*  Winnipeg 

10-28  August 

1990  (two  birds) 

R.  &  M.  Prociuk12 

M.  Siepman1 

Winnipeg 

13  October  1990 

Carberry 

17  November- 
4  December  1 990 

B.  &  R.  Anderson12 

*  More  than  one  bird 
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Table  3:  Saskatchewan  Reports  of  the  House  Finch  (see  Appendix  1  for  references) 


Location 

Date 

Saskatoon 

15  October  1959 

*  Regina 

26  April  1973 

(three  birds) 

Saskatoon 

6  February  1976 

Fort  Qu’Appelle 

29  April  1978 

Somme 

30  April-1  May  1987 

*  Little  Nut  Lake 

10-11  April  1988 

(two  pairs) 

Regina 

23-24  April  1990 

Weybum 

12  October  1991 

*  More  than  one  bird 

Discussion 

As  noted,  the  House  Finch  has  spread 
throughout  the  populated  areas  of 
British  Columbia  and  Ontario.  It  seems 
to  show  no  inclination  to  inhabit  areas 
beyond  those  of  reasonably  dense, 
human  habitation.  Because  of  this  ten¬ 
dency,  direct  spread  into  the  Prairie 
Provinces  from  either  British  Columbia 
or  Ontario  is  unlikely,  as  the  mountains 
of  the  former  and  the  boreal  forests  of 
the  Canadian  shield  of  the  latter  form  an 
inhospitable  barrier. 

Both  the  eastern  and  the  western 
populations  of  the  House  Finch  are  in  a 
position  to  spread  into  the  Prairie 
Provinces  from  the  United  States.  The 
western  population  is  within  200  km  of 
extreme  southwestern  Alberta.  As  a 
result,  the  Alberta  sightings  almost  cer¬ 
tainly  originate  from  this  population. 
Although  continentally  the  western 
population  does  not  appear  to  be  exhibit¬ 
ing  the  dramatic  explosion  of  the  eastern, 
or  the  number  of  extralimital  sightings, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  number  of 
reported  sightings  in  Alberta  has  gained 
some  momentum  since  the  beginning  of 
the  1980s. 

Notwithstanding  the  Fargo  population, 
the  breeding  range  of  the  eastern  House 
Finch  is  still  at  least  500  km  away  from 
the  eastern  Prairie  Provinces.  However, 
given  the  tendency  of  extralimital  occur- 
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Observer(s) 

L.G.  Saunders7 
F.  &  P.  Bard1 

P.  O’Neill6 

E.M.  Callin  &  F.  Brazier3 
D.W.  Black  &  D.F.  Hooper4 
W.  Rodenberg5 

K.  Barr2 
N.  Postey8 


rences  of  birds  from  this  population,  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  some,  if  not  all,  of  the 
sightings  from  Manitoba  can  be  at¬ 
tributed  to  this  population.9  This  argu¬ 
ment  is  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  the 
timing  of  the  first  sightings  in  Manitoba 
coincide  with  the  northward  spread  of 
the  breeding  range  along  the  west  side  of 
Lake  Michigan.  This  marked  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  eastern  House  Finches  being 
within  “striking  distance”  of  Manitoba, 
as  House  Finches  are  not  inclined  to 
long-distance  flights. 

The  Saskatchewan  sightings  are  more 
problematic.  The  sightings  up  to  and  in¬ 
cluding  the  one  in  Fort  Qu’Appelle  in 
1978,  would  almost  certainly  be  likely 
to  have  a  western  origin,  based  on 
geographical  proximity.  The  more  recent 
sightings  could  conceivably  have  come 
from  either  population.  The  Sas¬ 
katchewan  sightings,  like  the  Manitoba 
ones,  are  mostly  of  birds  inclined  to  ap¬ 
pear  in  spring  and  remain  only  briefly. 
The  Alberta  ones,  by  contrast,  have  ap¬ 
peared  at  just  about  any  season  and,  in 
some  cases,  have  remained  for  consider¬ 
able  periods.  This  similarity  in  pattern 
between  Manitoba  and  Saskatchewan 
may  be  suggestive  of  a  common  origin, 
but  it  must  be  stressed  that  this  is  purely 
speculation. 

Extralimital  sightings,  by  themselves, 
do  not  constitute  a  range  expansion.  For 
definite  range  expansion  by  the  House 
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Figure  1 .  Reported  sightings  of  the  House  Finch  in  the  Prairie  Provinces  as  indicated 
in  Tables  1-3. 
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Finch  into  the  prairie  provinces,  nesting 
must  occur.  So  far,  there  are  no  definite 
nesting  attempts  known  from  anywhere 
in  the  Prairie  Provinces,  but  there  are 
one  or  two  suggestive  sightings. 

The  most  suggestive  observation  of 
nesting  is  the  one  from  Calgary  on  7  July 
1984  of  a  male  finch  feeding  a  fledgling 
cowbird.  While  this  strongly  supports 
the  theory  that  the  House  Finch  nested 
nearby  and  fledged  the  cowbird,  it  does 
not  prove  it.  Healthy  adult  birds  of  many 
species,  especially  if  thwarted  from  nor¬ 
mal  breeding  activities  (e.g.,  in  this  case, 
possibly  lacking  a  mate),  are  known  to 
indulge  in  various  activities  related  to 
nesting,  such  as  feeding  juvenile  birds, 
even  to  the  point  of  feeding  fledglings  of 
different  species.  Furthermore,  juvenile 
cowbirds  are  especially  able  to  solicit 
feeding  from  adult  birds  of  other  species. 
Finally,  Skutch  has  documented  the 
phenomenon  of  feeding  juvenile  birds  of 
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other  species  by  the  House  Finch. 

A  second  suggestive  sighting  is  the 
one  of  two  pairs  of  House  Finches,  if 
correctly  identified,  at  Little  Nut  Lake, 
Saskatchewan,  on  10-11  April  1988.  As 
there  is  no  further  evidence  of  their  con¬ 
tinued  presence,  however,  this  is  not 
highly  suggestive  of  nesting. 

Although  nesting  has  not  yet  been 
proven  for  the  Prairie  Provinces,  ob¬ 
servers  should  be  on  the  lookout  for 
nests.  This  is  especially  the  case  since 
the  normal  nesting  ranges  of  both  the 
eastern  and  western  populations  are  get¬ 
ting  closer  to  our  area  and  also  because 
the  House  Finch  has,  on  more  than  one 
occasion,  been  found  to  nest  in  areas 
away  from  the  known  breeding 
range.19,21  Finding  nests  should  not  be 
too  difficult,  given  the  species’ 
preference  for  nesting  near  human 
habitation,  especially  in  suburban  areas. 
This  would  be  a  worthwhile  project  for 
the  backyard  birdwatcher  in  order  to 
help  increase  our  knowledge  of  this 
species. 
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The  House  Finch  is  very  versatile  in 
its  nesting  preferences,  e.g.,  tree  cavities, 
bird  boxes,  building  ledges;  hanging 
flower  pots;6  as  well  as  in  different 
species  of  trees;4,34  and  vines.19  Graham 
reports  that  House  Finches  nesting 
around  Guelph,  Ontario,  show  a 
preference  for  Colorado  spruce  ( Picea 
pungens).  As  this  tree  is  a  popular  or¬ 
namental  planting  throughout  the  Prairie 
Provinces,  it  should  aid  the  spread  of  the 
House  Finch  throughout  the  region. 

One  question  that  remains,  however, 
is  whether  or  not  the  House  Finch  can 
withstand  our  climate,  i.e.  our  winters. 
Throughout  its  regular  wintering  range, 
the  western  House  Finch  population  is 
not  found  in  any  area  with  winters  as 
cold  as  those  of  the  Canadian  Prairies. 
Similarly,  the  eastern  population  has  yet 
to  move  into  areas  with  winter  tempera¬ 
tures  comparable  to  ours.  It  has,  how¬ 
ever,  proven  that  it  can  survive,  persist 
and  increase  at  Fargo  which  has  fairly 
severe  winters.  This  supports  the  theory 
that  it  may  be  able  to  withstand  our 
winters.  Similarly,  individual  birds  have 
successfully  overwintered  at  feeders  in 
Alberta.  It  should  be  noted  that  Alberta 
has  the  mildest  winters  of  the  three 
Prairie  Provinces,  but  in  theory,  this 
should  mean  that  the  House  Finch  can 
survive  throughout  the  agricultural  areas 
of  this  region. 

If  they  prove  unable  to  withstand  our 
winters.  House  Finches  will  have  to  rely 
on  a  strategy  of  winter  withdrawal  in 
order  to  persist  here.  As  already  men¬ 
tioned,  the  House  Finch  is  not  noted  for 
its  ability  to  migrate  long  distances.  This 
would  likely  curtail  any  great  penetration 
into  the  Prairie  Provinces,  and  result  in  a 
status  of  occasional  nesting,  but  with 
high  winter  mortality  and  much  depend¬ 
ence  on  recruitment  from  southerly  sour¬ 
ces.  This  is  characteristic  of  birds  such 
as  the  Northern  Cardinal  on  the  northern 
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periphery  of  its  range.  ' 

There  is  no  reason  yet,  however,  to 
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assume  that  the  House  Finch  will  fail  to 
adapt.  It  has  been  defying  predictions 
about  the  limits  of  the  northern  expan¬ 
sion  of  its  range  for  some  time.  Bock 
and  Lepthien  point  out  that  Salt  would 
have  predicted  that  the  House  Finch 
could  not  survive  and  persist  on  Long  Is¬ 
land.9,29  Clearly,  this  was  incorrect. 
Mundinger  and  Hope  predicted  that  the 
latitude  of  Lake  Ontario  might  prove  to 
be  the  northern  limit  of  the  House 
Finch’s  eastern  range.26  This,  too,  has 
been  greatly  surpassed,  as  House 
Finches  are  present  and  increasing  in 
Quebec,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont, 
Maine  and  New  Brunswick.14,15,16  Bock 
and  Lepthien  hypothesize  that  evolution¬ 
ary  change  may  be  at  work.9  This  theory 
is  supported  by  Aldrich  and  Weske  who 
say  that  “the  case  of  the  House  Finch 
parallels  that  of  the  House  Sparrow 
( Passer  domesticus )  in  its  rapid  evolu¬ 
tionary  change  after  introduction  and 
spread  into  new  environments.”1  On  this 
basis,  the  House  Finch  should  do  very 
well  in  the  Canadian  Prairie  Provinces. 
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talking  about  the  same  creature,  and  endless  confusion  would  result.  But  it  is  a  great 
pity  that  all  information  -  and,  too  often,  all  curiosity  -  should  stop  with  what  is  really 
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BLACK  ROSY  FINCH  SIGHTING 
ON  BIG  MUDDY  CBC 


CAROL  F.  BJORKLUND,  3634  McCallum  Avenue,  Regina,  Saskatchewan.  S4S  0S5 


The  1990  Big  Muddy  Christmas  Bird 
Count,  centred  on  NE8-2-22  W2,  about 
12.4  km  east  of  Big  Beaver,  Sas¬ 
katchewan,  took  place  on  2  January 
1991.  The  day  was  clear,  with  tempera¬ 
tures  ranging  from  -23°C  to  -27°C, 
WSW  wind  at  8  to  16  kmph,  and  snow 
adrift  to  8  cm.  Two  parties,  totalling  six 
people,  conducted  the  count. 

As  the  party  consisting  of  Carol 
Bjorklund  and  Martin  Bailey  drove 
along  a  road  in  the  higher  elevations 
southwest  of  Big  Muddy  Lake,  a  single 
bird  flew  along  the  roadside  just  ahead 
of  the  truck.  It  flew  low  to  the  ground, 
moving  from  weed  to  weed  at  the  edge 
of  the  road.  The  upper  parts  of  the  bird 
were  uniformly  dark.  When  the  truck 
stopped,  the  bird  flew  across  the  road 
and  landed  on  the  ground  directly 
beneath  the  driver’s  side  window, 
remaining  there,  looking  up  at  the  win¬ 
dow.  It  seemed  undisturbed  by  the 
presence  of  the  vehicle  and  went  about 
its  business  in  clear  view  of  the  ob¬ 
servers.  After  a  few  long  minutes,  it  flew 
around  the  back  of  the  truck,  and  again 
landed  on  the  ground,  this  time  under  the 
off-side  window,  where  it  once  more 
paused,  feeding  and  looking  up  at  the 
observers.  Over  five  minutes  later,  the 
bird  flew  across  in  front  of  the  truck, 
over  a  hill  and  was  not  seen  again. 

The  bird  had  a  yellow  bill,  black 
forehead  and  grey  crown.  The  face  was 
black,  as  were  the  eyes.  Its  breast  was 
black  and  the  belly  deep  red.  Its  back  was 
blackish;  rump  colour  was  not  noted  be¬ 
cause  of  angle  view.  The  wings  were 
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blackish-brown  with  rosy  patches.  It  was 
obvious  at  once  that  the  bird  was  a  Rosy 
Finch,  but  it  was  a  surprise  to  compare 
field  notes  with  field  guides  and  other 
sources  to  come  up  with  none  other  than 
the  “Black”  Rosy  Finch.1 ,2,3,4’5  A  search  of 
available  literature  revealed  no  records  of 
the  “Black”  Rosy  Finch  for  Saskatchewan 
or  Canada.  The  “Black”  Rosy  Finch  was 
formerly  considered  a  full  species  but  is 
now  designated  a  subspecies  of  the  Rosy 
Finch. 

According  to  the  third  edition  of 
Peterson’s  Western  Birds ,  the  range  of  the 
"Black"  Rosy  Finch  is  southwestern  Mon¬ 
tana,  central  Idaho,  western  Wyoming, 
northeastern  Nevada  and  northern  Utah. 
Peterson  cites  the  bird’s  habitat  as  “rocky 
summits,  alpine  cirques,  and  snowfields  . . . 
winters  in  open  country  at  lower  levels, 
spreading  onto  plains.”3 

Three  camera  bodies  and  a  variety  of 
lenses  were  present  in  the  truck  at  the  time 
of  this  sighting,  but  none  was  used!  In  this 
case  the  joy  of  birding  was  in  beholding 
and  not  in  documenting. 

1.  FARRAND,  J.,  ed.  1983.  The  Audubon 
Society  master  guide  to  birding.  Alfred  A. 
Knopf,  New  York. 

2.  GODFREY,  W.  E.  1986  The  birds  of 
Canada.  Natl.  Mus.  Nat.  Sci.,  Ottawa. 

3.  PETERSON,  R.  T.  1990.  A  field  guide  to 
western  birds.  Houghton,  Mifflin,  Co., 
Boston. 

4.  ROBBINS,  C.S.,  B.  BRUUN  and  S.  ZIM. 
1983.  A  guide  to  field  identification:  birds 
of  North  America.  Golden  Press,  New 
York. 

5.  SCOTT,  S.L.,  ed.  1987.  Field  guide  to  the 
birds  of  North  America.  National 
Geographic  Society,  Washington  D.C. 
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CHRISTMAS  BIRD  AND  MAMMAL  COUNTS 

ANNOUNCEMENT 

Count  period  this  year  is  from  Saturday,  14  December  1991  to  Thursday,  2 
January  1992.  Count  area  should  be  a  circle  24  km  (15  mi.)  in  diameter.  Counts 
must  be  a  minimum  of  three  hours  in  duration.  Count  forms  will  be  mailed  to  com¬ 
pilers  who  submitted  counts  in  1990.  Anyone  else  wishing  to  send  in  a  count 
please  write  for  forms  to: 

Wayne  C.  Harris 
Box  414 

Raymore,  Saskatchewan 
SOA  3J0 

Reports  of  counts  should  be  sent  to  Wayne  as  soon  as  possible  after  they  are  taken. 
To  be  included  in  the  report  in  the  March  1992  Blue  Jay ,  they  must  reach  Wayne 
by  12  January  1992. 


Winter  Scene  Wayne  Lynch 
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OBSERVATIONS  OF 
ALBINISM  IN  BIRDS 


JEAN  BANCROFT,  306-200  Tuxedo  Boulevard,  Winnipeg,  Manitoba.  R3P  0R3 


During  the  winter  of  1989-90,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Ernest  Taylor  of  East  Kildonan,  Win¬ 
nipeg,  observed  at  their  feeder  on  many 
occasions  a  House  Sparrow  with  standard 
plumage  except  for  a  long  white  stripe  on 
the  lower  wings  on  both  sides.  On  11  June 
1990,  the  Taylors  saw  this  particular  spar¬ 
row  feeding  a  fledged  white  sparrow  in 
their  backyard  (see  photo).15  From  time  to 
time  albinism  and  melanistic  mammals 
and  birds  make  an  appearance. 

On  26  February  1986,  I  observed  a 
white  House  Sparrow  in  a  flock  of  wild 
birds  which  were  being  fed  by  visitors  at 
the  Honolulu  Zoo  Park  in  Hawaii.1 

Herbert  Copland  reports  that  the 
Manitoba  Museum  of  Man  and  Nature  has 
in  its  collection  a  completely  white 
specimen  of  an  immature  House  Sparrow 
donated  by  the  Delta  Waterfowl  Research 
Station.  This  bird  was  collected  and 
prepared  by  T.  Ward  in  July  1941  at  Delta, 
Manitoba,  and  numbered  1.2-4650.16  The 
museum  also  has  “two  somewhat  indistinct 
colour  photographs”  of  a  partial  albino 
House  Sparrow  taken  by  Michael  J. 
Nagonchy  just  prior  to  13  August  1986  in 


the  north  end  of  Winnipeg.10  A  fledgling 
partial  albino  House  Sparrow  was  found 
dead  31  May  1990  by  Herbert  Copland  on 
a  sidewalk  near  his  home  in  Elmwood, 
Winnipeg.  “This  bird  had  large  white  areas 
on  primaries  and  secondaries,  with  brown 
tips  to  these  feathers  on  both  wings  and 
also  whitish  on  some  of  the  inner  tail 

a 

feather  vanes.’ 

Other  species  of  albino  birds  are 
reported.  Peter  Dunn  of  New  Gretna,  New 
Jersey,  reported  that  in  the  summer  of  1990 
he  had  an  albino  Purple  Martin  hatch  in 
one  of  his  martin  houses.4 

Robert  Nero  makes  mention  of  a  white 
Great  Grey  Owl  having  been  photo¬ 
graphed  near  Norway  House,  Manitoba.11 
George  Holland  reports  having  seen  an  al¬ 
bino  Great  Grey  Owl  near  Patricia  Beach, 
Manitoba.6 

W.J.  Maher  did  a  search  of  publications 
in  Blue  Jay  and  came  up  with  a  list  of  29 
records  of  albino  or  partially  albino  birds 
of  18  species,  including  records  of  four 
House  Sparrows.8 

Since  Maher’s  publication  there  have 


Species 

Table  1 

No.  of  Records 

Reference 

Yellow-headed  Blackbird 

1 

2 

Kestrel 

1 

7 

Flicker  (common) 

1 

5 

American  Widgeon 

1 

9 

Great  Grey  Owl 

3 

6,  11,  13 

Sandhill  Crane 

1 

14 

House  Sparrow 

5 

1,3,10,15,16 

7  species 

13  records 
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been  seven  additional  reports  of  albino 
birds  in  Blue  Jay  (Table  1),  including  this 
article. 

R.W.  Nero  did  considerable  research  on 

12  rr*i 

plumage  aberration  in  redwings.  These 
characteristics  were  found  in  over  300 
redwings.  “Ninety  aberrant  specimens  of 
both  sexes  were  obtained  on  request  from 
28  museums...  Practically  all  of  the  219 
adult  males  collected  near  Madison,  Wis¬ 
consin,  in  1952  were  found  to  show  some 
deviation  from  the  wholly  black 
plumage.”12 

It  would  appear  that  plumage  aberra¬ 
tions,  mostly  in  reduced  pigmentation, 
occur  more  frequently  than  is  generally 
realized. 

I  wish  to  thank  R.  W.  Nero  for  his  con¬ 
structive  criticism  of  an  earlier  draft  of  this 
article.  I  also  thank  H.  W.  Copland  who 
provided  access  to  the  files  of  the 
Manitoba  Ornithological  Records  Com¬ 
mittee. 
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47(8). 
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WHITE-HEADED  REDPOLL 


ELAINE  RADWANSKI,  Box  309,  Archerwill,  Saskatchewan  SOE  0B0 


The  photo  below  was  taken  on  20 
January  1990  at  Bill  and  Sharren 
Carlson’s  yard  near  Archerwill,  Sas¬ 
katchewan.  The  redpoll  with  the  white 
“hood”  was  first  seen  18  January  as  it 
fed  with  a  flock  of  25-30  Hoary  and 
Common  Redpolls. 


In  the  opposite  direction  and  8-11  km 
away  from  Archerwill,  Mina  Bilawchuk 
sighted  four  such  redpolls  several  times, 
around  15  December  1989. 1  showed  the 
photo  to  Don  Hooper  of  Somme  and  he 
agrees  that  it  is  a  redpoll.  I  am  curious  if 
this  is  something  unusual. 


Annette  Kozak  saw  a  similarly 
marked  redpoll  feeding  at  her  yard  in  the 
Village  of  Archerwill  around  the  same 
time.  These  two  sightings  are  some  8  km 
apart. 


E.  Radwanski 


Redpoll  with  hood 
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WHITE  IBIS  SIGHTING  AT 
SHOAL  LAKE,  MANITOBA 

C.  CLIFF  FINDLAY,  Box  59,  Shoal  Lake,  Manitoba.  ROJ  1Z0 


A  telephone  call  at  9:00  a.m.,  11  May 
1991,  advising  me  of  a  unique  bird  took 
Don  and  I  to  the  farm  of  the  Dutkywich 
brothers,  at  SW  35-16-24  Wl,  near 
Shoal  Lake. 

A  white  bird  about  60  cm  tall,  with  a 
red  bare  face,  a  long  down-turned  red 
bill  and  red  legs  was  observed  probing  in 
grassy  slough  bottoms  for  food,  “possib¬ 
ly  frogs.”  This  bird  showed  black  wing 
tips  only  in  flight,  otherwise  all  other 
feathers  were  white. 

Nelson  Wyatt,  Tony  and  Leonard  Dut¬ 
kywich,  and  Don  and  Cliff  Findlay  ob¬ 
served  this  bird  at  distances  of  150-200 
m  for  20  minutes,  with  a  20-power  scope 
and  7x50  binoculars. 

The  Dutkywich  brothers  had  seen  the 


bird  several  times  from  8-11  May  flying 
from  slough  to  slough.  At  about  9:45 
a.m.,  11  May,  it  flew  off  into  a  willow 
swamp  and  was  not  seen  again. 

With  the  National  Geographic  guide 
The  Birds  of  Canada  and  the  Audubon 
Society  Field  Guide  to  North  American 
Birds  in  hand  as  we  observed,  we 
decided  it  had  to  be  a  White  Ibis 
(. Eudocimus  albus).  The  red  face,  red 
down-curved  bill  and  red  legs  indicated 
it  was  in  full  breeding  plumage. 

Godfrey  in  his  1986  edition  of  The 
Birds  of  Canada  lists  three  records  in 
Ontario,  one  in  Quebec  and  Nova  Scotia 
-  all  for  summer  and  fall  -  and  two  for 
Newfoundland. 

Could  this  be  a  first  for  Manitoba? 


In  early  Egyptian  writings  one  of  the  most  usual  symbols  of  divinity  was  a  falcon  on 
its  perch,  whilst  in  later  dynasties  it  represented  the  king,  who  was  regarded  as  all- 
powerful  and  descended  from  the  gods.  Dennis  Bardens,  1987.  Psychic  Animals.  Holt, 
N.Y. 
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A  COMMENT  ON  INCUBATING 
MALE  FALCONS 


PAUL  C.  JAMES,  Saskatchewan  Museum  of  Natural  History,  Wascana  Park,  Regina, 


A  recent  article  in  the  Blue  Jay 
recorded  the  participation  of  a  male 
American  Kestrel  in  incubation  duties.2  I 
would  like  to  point  out  that  the  photo¬ 
graph  accompanying  the  piece  shows  a 
female  on  the  nest  and  not  a  male.  The 
tail  of  the  bird  shown  has  typical  female 
multiple  banding  and  not  the  single  ter- 
minal  band  of  a  male.  Male  falcons, 
however,  do  incubate,  but  their  participa¬ 
tion  is  quite  variable  both  within  and 
among  species.1  For  example,  males  sel¬ 
dom  incubate  at  night  and  in  species 
where  the  male  is  much  smaller  than  the 
female,  it  may  be  difficult  for  him  to 


adequately  warm  the  eggs  for  any  ex¬ 
tended  period  of  time.  Typically,  the 
male’s  role  is  to  relieve  the  female  for 
short  periods,  during  which  she  feeds  or 
performs  other  activities.  Even  for  short 
periods,  it  is  not  unusual  for  the  male  to 
spend  up  to  one-third  of  the  daylight 
hours  on  the  eggs. 

1.  CADE,  T.J.  1982.  The  falcons  of  the 
world.  Cornell  University. 

2.  EVER1IT,  R.  1991.  Male  kestrel  shares 
incubating  duties.  Blue  Jay  49:75. 

3.  NATIONAL  GEOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
1987.  Field  guide  to  the  birds  of  North 
America. 


Mechanized  recreation  has  seized  nine-tenths  of  the  woods  and  mountains;  a  decent 
respect  for  minorities  should  dedicate  the  other  tenth  for  wilderness.  Aldo  Leopold, 
1949.  A  Sand  County  Almanac.  Oxford. 


9|C  %  %  +  s)c  s|c 

The  cult  of  the  snake  is  as  ancient  as  it  is  widespread.  An  earth  goddess,  dating  back 
to  1600-1500  B.C.,  with  ...  a  snake  in  each  hand,  was  found  in  Crete  in  the  Palace  of 
Knossos...  In  West  Africa  under  French  colonial  rule,  fifty  snakes  were  kept  in  a  ser¬ 
pent  temple  in  Dahomey  (Benin).  So  sacred  were  these  pythons  that  to  kill  one  even 
outside  the  temple  precincts  was  punishable  by  death.  Dennis  Bardens,  1987.  Psychic 
Animals.  Holt,  N.Y. 
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AUTUMN  IN  SASKATCHEWAN 

A  Photo  Essay 


Snow  Geese  over  Buck  Lake  Chris  Adam 
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Kettle  Lake,  Prince  Albert  National  Park 


A.  Landry 


White-Tailed  Deer  near  Chelan,  Sask. 


Four  Winds 
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WHITE-TAILED  BUCK  ATTEMPTS 
TO  MATE  WITH  WOUNDED  DOE 


WILLIAM  J.  W ALLEY,  222  Bossons  Avenue,  Dauphin,  Manitoba.  R7N  0R2 


In  late  November  1954,  I  went  deer 
hunting  along  the  crest  of  the  Birdtail 
Valley  southwest  of  Birtle,  Manitoba. 
My  father,  the  late  John  E.  Walley,  had 
wounded  a  White-tailed  Deer  ( Odocoi - 
leus  virginianus )  doe  and  I  followed  it  in 
snow  through  a  heavy  tract  of  mature 
aspen  forest.  The  animal  was  haemor¬ 
rhaging  and  from  time  to  time  it  could  be 
seen  briefly  through  the  trees.  In  about 
15  minutes,  I  caught  up  to  it  in  a  small 
clump  of  aspen  saplings  where  it  was 
standing  with  its  head  out  of  sight  in  half 
metre  high  brome  grass. 

The  deer  was  approached  almost 
directly  from  behind  and  when  I  was 
about  6  metres  away,  “it”  suddenly 
wheeled  around  toward  me  -  a  buck 
with  a  full  set  of  antlers.  In  a  flash,  it 
leaped  past  me  within  three  metres  and 
bounded  away  through  the  saplings. 
Looking  down,  the  doe,  barely  alive, 
was  belly  down  on  the  ground  with  her 
neck  extended.  Curiously,  several  tufts 
of  deer  hair  covered  her  back  where  it 
had  been  pulled  out  by  the  buck.  This 
and  additional  hair  on  the  ground  near 
her,  was  estimated  to  be  enough  to  half 
fill  an  ordinary  water  pail.  My  father  ar¬ 


rived  shortly  and  also  witnessed  this  un¬ 
usual  event.  None  of  the  13  men,  of 
some  300  years  of  deer  hunting  ex¬ 
perience,  had  ever  heard  of  such  deer  be¬ 
haviour.  In  my  opinion,  they  correctly 
interpreted  the  observation:  that  the  doe 
was  in  heat  and  the  buck  had  attempted 
to  get  her  to  her  feet  to  mate. 

White-tailed  Deer  are  seasonally 
polyestrous  and  normally  come  into  heat 
in  November  for  only  a  24  hour  period. 
If  the  doe  fails  to  mate,  a  second  estrous 
occurs  about  28  days  later.1 

For  their  interest  and  the  benefit  of 
their  years  of  experience,  I  thank  posthu¬ 
mously:  John  E.  Walley,  Gerald  Baskier, 
Clayton  Baskier,  Chief  Eli  Bunn 
(Birdtail  Sioux  Indian  Reservation),  Ken 
Crew,  Wellington  W.  Dodge,  Leroy  Dut¬ 
ton,  and  Eph  Salmon.  I  further  extend 
appreciation  to  Ernest  C.  Walley, 
Donald  Baskier,  Elmor  Honey,  George 
A.  Salmon,  and  Bruce  Thornton. 

1.  BANFIELD,  A.W.F.  1974.  The  mammals 
of  Canada.  University  of  Toronto  Press. 
(For  the  National  Museum  of  Natural 
Sciences,  Ottawa)  p.  393. 


In  an  ant’s  house  the  dew  is  a  deluge.  Persian  proverb. 

*** 

To  create  a  little  flower  is  the  labour  of  ages.  William  Blake. 
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OAK  LEAF  HAVEN 

Appearing  unexpectedly 
a  kind  of  gay  confetti 
littering  lawn-chairs, 
bits  of  tan  and  rose  fluff 
like  pills  off  wool  sweaters, 
sprinkled  on  the  grass 
beneath  the  oak  trees, 
hardened  oak  leaves  bursting 
with  furry  blooms  inspired 
by  dancing  gall-flies 
whose  eggs  in  rows  build 
colourful  havens  for  larvae, 
an  underleaf  world 
attracting  dainty  lace-bugs 
nymphs  in  various  stages 
all  astir  by  birds  nibbling 
exotic  galls  by  tender  grubs, 
a  colourful  August  boon. 


-  By  ROBERT  W.  NERO,  Box  14,  1495  St.  James 
Street,  Winnipeg,  Manitoba.  R3H  0W9 


The  ability  to  see  the  cultural  value  of  wilderness  boils  down,  in  the  last  analysis,  to  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  intellectual  humility.  The  shallow-minded  modem  who  has  lost  his  rootage  in  the 
land  assumes  that  he  already  discovered  what  is  important;  it  is  such  who  prate  of  empires, 
political  or  economic,  that  will  last  a  thousand  years.  It  is  only  the  scholar  who  appreciates 
that  all  history  consists  of  successive  excursions  from  a  single  starting  point,  from  which 
man  returns  again  and  again  to  organize  yet  another  search  for  a  durable  scale  of  values.  It 
is  only  the  scholar  who  understands  why  the  raw  wilderness  gives  definition  and  meaning 
to  the  human  enterprise.  Aldo  Leopold,  1949.  A  Sand  County  Almanac.  Oxford. 
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YOUTH 


MOTHER  EARTH 

Blood  flows  to  earth’s  rubied  soil, 
Crusting  holy  ground  in  dark  stains. 

Evilly  seared  and  scandalized, 

Her  moans  increase  in  volume; 

Deaf  are  those  who  hear. 

Dragged  forth  from  fiery  depths, 

Flames  scorch  the  remaining  verdure. 
Tortured  out  of  tranquil  peace, 

Ragged  breath  tears  out  the  monuments- 
Grown  as  testaments  to  everlasting 
devotion. 

Mother’s  sweet  comfort  rages  for 
vengeance; 

Nature’s  only  response  to  the  few  that 
call, 

Is  l  helpless  groan. 

Lifting  her  hands  in  surrender, 

She  will  succumb  to  the  invincible 
enemy. 

As  the  stones  cry  out, 

And  statues  shed  tears  of  blood, 

A  hand  is  raised  in  defiance, 

And  cold  glinting  steel  reflects 

mockingly  to  the  heaven,  as  the  hand 
Is  slowly  lowered  -  sinking  into  the 
soft  flesh  of  its  victim. 


Yet  she  is  not  dead  . . .  hear  her  cries? 
She  is  beseeching. 

Unyielding  is  the  madman, 

Amused  laughter  rolls  forth. 

And  within  the  sights  and  deadly  aim, 

A  sharp  barking  flash. 

Our  victim  staggers  and  shudders. 

The  impact  too  great, 

She  stumbles  forward  only  to  fall. 
Heaving  tormentedly, 

Breathing  her  last. 

Never  again  will  the  wing  tease  laughter 
from  our  souls, 

Or  the  water  speak  rushing  words  of 
comfort, 

Baselessly,  we  have  murdered  life. 

The  air  we  breath  is  stagnant, 

The  land  is  barren, 

The  sea  only  pools  of  poisoned  misery, 
and 

From  the  rubied  soil  of  earth, 

Blood  gushed  freely  ...  for  all  eternity. 

-  By  DENI-VERMAI  MESSER,  515 
Perreault  Way,  Saskatoon,  Sas¬ 
katchewan.  S7K  6B7 


Land  clearing 


Lome  Scott 
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THE  GREAT  BUTTERFLY  HUNT  - 
THE  MYSTERY  OF  THE 
MIGRATING  MONARCHS 

ETHAN  HERBERMAN.  1990.  Simon 
and  Schuster  Books  for  Young  Readers, 
New  York.  48  pp.  21.5x25.3  cm.  Il¬ 
lustrated  in  colour;  8  maps.  Paperback. 
ISBN  0-671-69428-6.  $7.95 

Perhaps  it’s  an  indication  of  second 
childhood,  but  this  retiree  found  this 
book  for  young  readers  fascinating.  The 
text  is  well  written  and  there  are  more 
than  60  colour  illustrations. 

It’s  the  story  of  the  search  for  winter¬ 
ing  Monarch  butterflies  one  summer  east 
of  the  Rockies,  those  concentrated 


around  the  Great  Lakes  and  in  the  north¬ 
eastern  United  States  but  also  occurring 
uncommonly  in  the  Prairie  Provinces.  It 
has  long  been  known  that  Monarchs 
west  of  the  mountains  winter  on  the 
California  coast. 

Fred  and  Norah  Urquhart  of  Toronto 
began  studying  Monarchs  in  1935.  In  the 
early  1950’s,  they  began  sticking  small 
tags  on  butterfly  wings.  They  recruited 
volunteers  across  North  America.  Five 
teenagers  from  Ontario,  Maryland, 
Texas,  and  Minnesota,  and  a  biology 
teacher  in  Massachusetts  made  par¬ 
ticularly  notable  contributions.  The  latter 
banded  up  to  2,000  Monarchs  in  a  fall 
with  the  help  of  her  dog,  Nutmeg,  who 
pointed  out  butterflies  to  her.  By  1964, 


Monarchs  J.  As  a  l 
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70,000  monarchs  had  been  banded 
across  the  continent  and  returns  indi¬ 
cated  the  insects  were  headed  for 
Mexico.  Another  330,000  would  be 
marked  before  the  winter  site  was  found, 
some  2,900  km  from  where  the  adults 
emerged. 

The  break  that  hastened  the  end  of  the 
hunt  was  a  hail  storm.  Ken  Brugger  was 
driving  near  Mexico  City  in  November 
1973  when  the  storm  brought  thousands 
of  migrating  Monarchs  down  around 
him.  He  and  his  wife  were  hired  by 
Urquhart  to  search  full  time.  On  2 
January  1975  they  saw  a  single  Monarch 
sailing  down  from  Cerro  Pelon  -  a  4,000 
m  mountain.  They  began  climbing, 
taking  a  different  route  each  day,  until 
on  the  16th  day  they  found  first  wings, 
then  bodies,  and  finally  heard  the  whir¬ 
ring  of  thousands  of  butterflies  as  they 
fluttered  at  their  tree  perches.  An  es¬ 
timated  two  hundred  million  Monarchs 
are  now  known  to  occupy  nine  fir-tree 
sites  in  Mexico  -  each  about  the  size  of  a 
large  city  block  and  all  within  an  area  of 
120  km  by  56  km. 

One  prediction  has  this  phenomenal 
migration  becoming  almost  extinct  in  20 
years  due  to  tree-cutting  in  Mexico, 
development  in  California  and  chemical 
spraying  for  weeds  everywhere.  Spray¬ 
ing  kills  milkweeds,  the  sole  food  plant 
of  Monarch  caterpillars. 

There  is  much  more  in  this  book,  e.g., 
raising  Monarchs  from  eggs;  differences 
between  migratory  and  nonmigratory 
Monarchs;  reasons,  methods,  hazards 
and  rates  of  southward  migration;  the 
two -generation  return  trip;  determining 
birthplaces  through  chemical  analysis  of 
adults;  arranging  guided  tours  to  winter 
sites;  and  more.  A  best  buy! 

Reviewed  by  Bernie  Gollop,  2202  York 
Avenue,  Saskatoon,  Saskatchewan.  S7J 
1J1 


THE  NATURE  FAKERS: 
WILDLIFE,  SCIENCE  AND 
SENTIMENT 

RALPH  H.  LUTTS.  1990.  Fulcrum 
Publishing,  Golden,  Co.  255  pp.,  Illus. 
photographs.  Cloth.  $29.95. 

The  book  deals  with  the  public  furor 
over  the  authenticity  of  popular  animal 
stories  of  nearly  a  century  ago.  It  is 
something  I  became  acquainted  with  in 
stages  over  a  period  of  many  years  ex¬ 
tending  back  to  my  boyhood. 

As  a  teenager  on  a  farm  in  the  late 
1940’s,  I  gloried  in  the  stories  of  Ernest 
Thompson  Seton  and  Charles  G.  D. 
Roberts  in  our  country-school  readers. 
Although  I  had  nature  all  about  me,  I 
liked  to  read  about  it  too  and  wished  that 
our  meagre  school  “library”  had  more 
books  by  naturalists.  I  did  not  know  of 
any  nature  magazine  which  might  have 
filled  the  void  and  consequently  sub¬ 
scribed  to  Sports  Afield. ,  a  hunting  and 
fishing  magazine.  It  regularly  ran  articles 
by  naturalists,  and  so  I  first  read  Dr.  Wil¬ 
liam  J.  Long.  The  editor  introduced  him 
as  “one  of  America’s  foremost  living 
naturalists.”  He  did  a  series  of  articles  on 
different  animals  -  deer,  moose,  fox,  and 
others  -  written  from  his  close,  wide- 
ranging  observations  in  the  field.  These 
articles  were  well  received  by  the 
readers,  outdoorsmen  themselves,  who 
wrote  in  to  say  that  Long  knew  what  he 
was  talking  about. 

A  few  years  later,  while  still  a 
teenager,  I  began  my  own  teaching  in  a 
country  school,  and  there  in  its  meagre 
“library”  was  a  book  by  Long,  Ways  of 
the  Wood  Folk ,  published  in  1899. 
Could  this  be  the  same  person?  Indeed  it 
was,  for  Long’s  prolific  and  varied  writ¬ 
ing  career  extended  for  more  than  half  a 
century.  The  stories  in  Wood  Folk , 
Long’s  first  nature  book,  exuded  an  aura 
of  wilderness  and  instilled  in  the  reader  a 
caring  for  wildlife  and  a  feeling  of 
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kinship  with  it.  What  I  did  not  know  was 
that  some  of  Long’s  succeeding  nature 
books,  written  just  a  few  years  later, 
would  embroil  him  and  like  writers  in 
much  controversy,  making  newspaper 
headlines  across  the  United  States  and 
involving  even  the  country’s  president. 

All  this  is  detailed  in  Lutt’s  book,  The 
Nature  Fakers,  a  balanced  investigation 
of  the  whole  affair,  giving  not  only  the 
specifics  of  the  debate  itself,  but  also 
background  of  environmental  awakening 
at  the  turn  of  the  century  which  spawned 
the  controversy.  As  the  dust  jacket  af¬ 
firms:  “Ultimately,  the  dialogue  set  a 
new  standard  of  accuracy  for  the  respon¬ 
sible  nature  writer  and  reflected  a  new 
way  of  thinking  about  animals  and  our 
moral  responsibilities  to  wildlife.’’ 
Readers  of  Blue  Jay  will  find  this  book 
worthwhile  because  the  background  con¬ 
cerns  are  still  with  us,  with  our  present- 
day  interest  in  ecology. 

Canadian  writers,  Seton  and  to  a  lesser 
extent  Roberts,  figured  in  the  controver¬ 
sy  too,  as  did  Jack  London,  whose  clas¬ 
sic  Call  of  the  Wild  was  set  in  the 
Canadian  north.  Long  himself  spent  a 
few  months  each  year  in  the  Canadian 
wilds,  right  up  to  his  death  in  1952.  Ear¬ 
lier  in  his  career  he  had  conducted  a 
study  of  wolves  for  the  Canadian 
government. 

In  my  own  career,  meanwhile,  I 
gained  further  awareness  of  the  prin¬ 
cipals  of  the  debate.  In  a  university 
Canadian  Literature  course,  I  chose  to 
write  an  essay  on  Robert’s  animal 
stories,  and  later  when  revising  it  for 
publication,  I  read  John  Burrough’s 
famous  Atlantic  Monthly  article  of  1903 
on  nature  writers,  “Real  and  Sham 
Natural  History.”  This  was  the  opening 
salvo  of  the  controversy,  for  in  it.  Bur¬ 
roughs,  the  dean  of  American  naturalists 
then,  attacked  writers  like  Long  and 
Seton  for  padding  their  seemingly  “true” 
accounts  with  incredible  incidents  or 
making  up  unreal  episodes  -  that  is, 
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being  “nature  fakers”  rather  than  real 
naturalists.  Would  a  fox  really  ride  a 
sheep  to  safety,  as  Seton  claimed?  Do 
animals  really  tutor  their  young  in  sur¬ 
vival  skills,  as  Long  stated? 

Long  rose  to  his  defence,  and  the 
media  of  the  time,  in  editorials  and  car¬ 
toons,  had  a  heyday  with  the  affair.  Even 
President  Theodore  Roosevelt  joined  the 
debate.  Roosevelt  was  a  noted  hunter- 
outdoorsman  and  writer  of  his  exploits. 
The  president  sided  with  Burroughs  in 
the  controversy,  and  in  the  course  of  four 
years  managed  effectively  to  discredit 
Long. 

In  The  Nature  Fakers,  Lutts  shows 
that  there  was  simply  more  than  just  an 
attempt  by  Burroughs  and  Roosevelt  to 
establish  scientific  accuracy  in  nature 
writing.  Burroughs  could  be  a  petty  in¬ 
dividual.  He  criticized  some  poets  for 
“falsely”  describing  two  plants  as 
blooming  at  the  same  time  (as  it  turned 
out,  they  did  bloom  together  but  only  not 
at  Burrough’s  home).  His  enmity  toward 
Long,  seemingly,  also  stemmed  from  the 
fact  that  Long’s  nature  books  were  wide¬ 
ly  outselling  his  own.  As  for  Roosevelt, 
he  was  motivated  by  the  fact  that  Long’s 
sympathetic  treatment  of  nature  was  en¬ 
gendering  a  public  empathy  that  was  at 
odds  with  Roosevelt’s  own  pursuit  of  the 
sporting  life.  Long,  nonetheless,  needed 
some  reprimand,  Lutts  finds,  for  his 
stories  did  have  lapses  in  natural  history, 
his  observations  coloured  at  times  by 
wishful  interpretation. 

From  our  perspective  the  controversy 
was  at  once  heated,  dramatic,  bizarre, 
ironic,  even  humorous,  all  of  which 
makes  for  entertaining  reading.  This 
“War  of  the  Naturalists”  -  fought  on  the 
printed  page  among  such  diverse  per¬ 
sonalities  as  Long,  Roosevelt,  Seton, 
Roberts,  and  London  -  is  thoroughly 
documented  in  Lutt’s  book  with  33 
pages  of  endnotes  and  with  abundant 
pen-and-ink  drawings  and  cartoons  of 
the  day.  Altogether,  this  is  handsome 
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book,  profoundly  written  by  a 
knowledgeable  author.  Dr.  Lutts  is  Ad¬ 
junct  Associate  Professor  of  Environ¬ 
mental  Studies  at  Hampshire  College, 
Amherst,  Massachusetts. 

Reviewed  by  Victor  C.  Friesen,  Box  65, 
Rosthem,  Saskatchewan.  S0K3R0 

FROM  THE  LAND  OF  SHADOWS  - 
THE  MAKING  OF  GREY  OWL 

DONALD  B.  SMITH.  1990.  Western 
Producer  Prairie  Books,  Saskatoon.  320 
pp.  including  end  notes  (71  pp.),  (18.5  x 
28  cm),  59  b/w  photos,  3  maps. 
Hardcover.  $24.95 

This  book  is  the  manifestation  of 
Donald  Smith’s  20-year  fascination  with 
the  life  and  works  of  Archiebald 
Belaney,  better  known  today  and  in  the 
literary  and  conservation  circles  of  the 
1930s,  as  Grey  Owl. 

This  is  a  thoroughly  researched  and 
scholarly  work.  Initially,  I  hesitated  with 
this  assessment  wondering  if  it  might 
frighten  off  readers,  but  this  is  no  dry 
piece  of  history  in  the  telling.  The  author 
maintains  a  dynamic  tone  reminiscent  of 
his  subject’s  life  and  balances  this  with  a 
sensitive,  yet  not  syrupy,  treatment  of 
the  biography. 

Newcomers  to  the  Grey  Owl  story 
may  be  frustrated  by  the  level  of  detail 
as  they  excitedly  read  through  the 
chronicling  of  his  private  life  and  per¬ 
sonal  travails.  Though  there  are  points 
where  Smith’s  details  slow  the  narrative 
down,  overall  this  is  not  a  dry  biographi¬ 
cal  work  at  all. 

Even  casual  readers  of  Grey  Owl  will 
find  the  minutia  fascinating  and  very 
entertaining  reading.  Where  others  have 
produced  sketches  of  Grey  Owl’s  life, 
Smith  fills  in  the  picture  with  plenty  of 
vibrant  colour  provided  by  his  subject’s 
real-life  experiences. 
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One  of  the  most  important  additions 
or  “fleshing  outs”  of  the  Grey  Owl  biog¬ 
raphy  made  by  the  author  is  the  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  importance  of  Grey  Owl’s 
somewhat  forgotten  wives  (with  the 
usual  exception  of  Anahareo)  and 
children.  Smith  draws  attention  to  the  in¬ 
fluence  that  Angele  Egwuna  had  upon 
Archie  as  his  first  bride.  In  doing  so  he 
makes  up  for  the  understatement  of  her 
importance  by  other  biographers. 

Thanks  to  Angele’ s  patience,  Grey 
Owl  advanced  his  knowhxlge  of  the 
Ojibwa  tongue.  She  taught  him  basic 
woodlore  and  how  to  suivive  in  the 
bush.  These  skills  marked  his  change 
from  English  school  boy  to  Canadian 
backwoodsman  and  “half-breed.” 

We  also  learn  more  about  Grey  Owl’s 
three  children,  and  his  relationship  with 
them,  than  in  any  other  work  thus  far.  In¬ 
deed,  Smith  acknowledges  Grey  Owl’s 
offspring  on  the  book’s  dedication  page 
where  he  has  written  “To  Agnes  and  in 
memory  of  Dawn  and  Johnny.” 

Much  of  Smith’s  behind-the-scenes 
picture  of  Grey  Owl  is  based  on  informa¬ 
tion  from  archives,  notably  Grey  Owl’s 
"precious  notebooks"  and  personal 
memoirs  of  those  close  to  him.  Some  of 
these  wonderful  insights  into  “the 
making  of  Grey  Owl”  come  from  the 
diary  of  Betty  Somervell.  Summey,  as 
friends  knew  her,  accompanied  Grey 
Owl  as  chauffeur  on  an  English  lecture 
tour  and  as  an  escort  to  the  “tired  and  ill” 
author  shipboard  to  Toronto. 

As  Smith  points  out  it  was  indeed  for¬ 
tunate  that  she  kept  a  diary  during  the 
three  week  trans -Atlantic  crossing.  Her 
observations  and  later  comments  are  en¬ 
lightening,  for,  as  she  wrote,  “Some 
people  thought  he  was  a  saint,  and  others 
thought  he  was  a  wild  man  of  the  woods; 
I  think  he  was  some  of  each  with  a  few 
more  rolled  in,  like  most  people.” 

Donald  Smith  makes  appropriate 
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thanks  to  one  of  the  readers  of  his  draft, 
namely  Phil  Chester.  If  I  interpret  the 
end  notes  correctly,  Mr.  Chester  con¬ 
tributed  some  superb  observations  and 
insights  which  the  author  relates.  For  in¬ 
stance,  when  commenting  on  Grey 
Owl’s  writing  style  he  says  it  was  “full 
of  compound-complex  sentences  of 
Dickensian  proportions  ...  his  love  of 
foreign  expressions  and  latinized 
English,  all  hint  at  his  upper  middle- 
class  background.” 

Another  apt  description  by  Chester 
reads:  “Essentially  Grey  Owl  was  a 
storyteller,  an  entertainer  who  ap¬ 
propriated  the  right  to  alter  his  material 
for  the  purposes  of  comic  relief  or 
dramatic  effect...  A  brilliant  popularizer 
he  believed  that  he  must  entertain  his 
readers  as  well  as  inform  them.  He 
would  be  true  to  general  impressions,  if 
not  to  minute  or  exact  detail.” 

And  once  again  from  the  diary  of 
Betty  Somervell,  a  quote,  one  which 
touches  gently  on  the  ambivalence  of 
both  Grey  Owl’s  private  and  public  life 
as  well  as  upon  his  masquerade  and  con¬ 
servation  endeavour.  It  unites  the  man’s 
plight  or  position,  however  one  chooses 
to  refer  to  it.  “Down  the  avenue  of  trees, 
I  see  a  spot  Df  sunlight.  I  am  trying  so 
hard  to  get  there.” 

We  learn  more  of  the  roots  of  his  In¬ 
dian  appellation  and  of  his  “close  call” 
with  exposure  of  his  true  identity. 
Readers  will  gain  an  appreciation  of  the 
tremendous  internal  struggle  he  waged, 
being  either  unprepared  or  incapable  of 
revealing  his  true  background  even  to 
women  for  whom  he  possessed  genuine 
affection. 

Part  of  chapter  sixteen,  “The  Greatest 
Triumph,”  deals  with  Grey  Owl’s  meet¬ 
ing  with  the  English  monarchy  on  his 
second  tour  overseas.  His  lecture  and 
film  concluded,  he  was  invited  to  meet 
the  royal  family.  If  Grey  Owl  did  not 
feel  this  encounter  to  be  one  of  his 
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“greatest  triumphs”  then  possibly  his 
meeting  a  few  days  later  with  his  aunts 
was  the  peak  of  his  endeavour. 

In  returning  to  his  home  town,  Grey 
Owl  must  have  known  something 
like  this  might  happen  [a  reference 
to  some  local  residents  who  recog¬ 
nized  Grey  Owl  as  Archie  of  Hast¬ 
ings].  If  so,  he  must  have  weighed 
the  risks  against  the  joys  of  seeing 
his  aunts  once  again.  More  than  any¬ 
thing  he  wanted  them  to  see  him 
once  again  at  the  height  of  his 
fame... 

As  a  boy  Archie  always  tried  to 
please  his  aunts.  He  had  first  begun 
to  tell  stories  to  them  and  now  forty 
years  later  had  fully  perfected  the 
art.  He  wanted  to  impress  them...  He 
had  bettered  the  record  of  his 
grandfather  and  namesake,  Ar- 
chiebald  Belaney  ...  he  had  actually 
met  the  reigning  monarchs...  He  had 
given  his  talk  in  the  very  room  that 
contained  their  thrones  and  the  State 
Throne  of  Queen  Victoria, 
upholstered  in  crimson  and  gold.  To 
prove  to  these  ladies  that  he  had 
made  something  of  himself  was  the 
greatest  triumph  of  his  life. 

From  the  Land  of  Shadows  is  not  the 
first  book  to  which  I  would  send  a  reader 
who  is  looking  for  an  initial  exposure  to 
the  tale  of  Grey  Owl  -  Englishman  come 
Indian,  trapper  come  animal  conser¬ 
vationist  and  protector.  It  is,  however, 
the  book  I  would  encourage  someone  to 
read  if  they  are  seeking  to  better  know 
the  intricacies  of  the  man’s  personal 
transformation  and  professional  ac¬ 
complishments. 

Reviewed  by  Bradley  Muir,  Box  212, 
Waskesiu  Lake,  Saskatchewan.  SOJ  2Y0 
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BLUE  JAY  BOOKSHOP  MANAGER  REQUIRED 

Don  McRobbie  wishes  to  resign  as  Blue  Jay  Bookshop  manager  and,  therefore,  we 
are  looking  for  someone  to  take  over  the  position.  The  job  entails  the  ordering  and 
selling  of  books.  About  half  of  the  selling  is  by  mail  and  the  remainder  at  the 
provincial  spring  and  fall  meets,  as  well  as  at  occasional  meetings  of  local 
societies.  The  space  required  to  store  the  books  is  about  one  wall  -  12  ±  ft.  of 
bookcases  (supplied  by  the  Society)  and  the  time  about  the  equivalent  of  one  day 
per  week.  The  manager  receives  40%  of  the  net  profits.  For  someone  interested  in 
natural  history  books  and  wanting  to  make  a  significant  contribution  to  SNHS,  this 
is  a  great  opportunity. 

If  you  wish  to  discuss  the  position  with  Don,  his  number  is  242-8549  in  Saskatoon. 
If  you  are  interested  in  the  job,  please  contact  Curt  Schroeder,  SNHS  Executive 
Director,  in  Regina  at  780-9273.  The  bookshop  is  a  major  service  to  its  members. 
We  hope  that  someone  is  willing  to  give  it  a  try. 


SOLITUDES  EPISODE  THREE: 
SEASONS  IN  BEAVER  COUNTRY 

Video  produced  by  DAN  GIBSON  and 
GORDON  GIBSON.  Length:  30 
minutes. 

International  award  winner  in  film 
making  and  sound  tracks  recording,  Dan 
Gibson  has  produced  Seasons  in  Beaver 
Country ,  a  nature  video  without  narra¬ 
tion  or  music.  The  video  is  made  for 
those  who  wish  to  relax,  unwind  or  just 
view  scenery  and  wildlife.  With  no  nar¬ 
ration  the  identity  of  the  more  than  20 
animals  that  float,  fly  and  walk  by  or 
squawk  in  the  background  are  left  up  to 
the  viewers’  discretion. 

The  four  seasons  are  covered  quite 
well  from  blooming  flowers  to  falling 
leaves  to  snowfalls  and  frozen  lakes, 
then  to  the  thaw  again. 

The  colour  and  contrast  are  quite 
good,  although  I  felt  that  too  much  time 
was  spent  watching  the  reflection  of 
coloured  leaves  in  rippling  water. 

If  you  are  looking  for  a  video  that  is 
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relaxing  and  the  sound  of  moving  water 
pleases  you,  you  will  like  Seasons  in 
Beaver  Country.  If  you  are  like  me,  and 
want  or  need  someone  to  explain  what 
you  are  looking  at  or  listening  to,  this 
video  is  not  for  you. 

Reviewed  by  Carman  Dodge ,  Box  1933, 
Prince  Albert,  Saskatchewan.  S6V  6J9 

HAWKS,  EAGLES  AND  FALCONS 
OF  NORTH  AMERICA 

PAUL  A.  JOHNSGARD.  1990.  Smith¬ 
sonian  Institute  Press,  Washington,  D.C. 
403  +  xvi  pp.  +  30  pages  of  colour 
plates.  $45.00  (U.S.) 

A  wealth  of  useful  information  fills 
this  readable  and  informative  summary 
of  the  diurnal  raptors  of  North  America. 
Have  you  ever  wondered  why  the  long 
wings  of  the  Northern  Harrier  are  held  in 
steep  dihedral?  -  to  maintain  maximum 
stability  during  low-altitude  flights.  Or 
why  is  has  such  long  legs?  -  because  it 
is  the  only  ground-nesting  hawk  in 
North  America.  Or  why  it  has  owl-like 
facial  disc  and  very  large  ear  openings? 
-  so  it  can  locate  prey  by  sound  alone,  as 
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Ferruginous  Hawk 

owls  often  do.  The  harrier  is  only  one  of 
the  31  species  of  North  American  diur¬ 
nal  raptors  with  highly  specialized 
anatomy  and  physiology  for  its  unique 
niche. 

Johnsgard  in  his  first  five  chapters  dis- 
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Wayne  Lynch 

cusses  the  comparative  biology  of  dim 
nal  raptors  and  provides  seven  useful 
tables  which  represent  the  weight,  size  of 
home  range,  nesting  dates,  incubation 
and  fledgling  period,  reproductive  suc¬ 
cess,  population  size  and  mortality  rate 
for  each  species. 
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The  remainder  of  the  book  is  devoted 
to  accounts  of  individual  species,  with  a 
full-page  distribution  map  for  each, 
depicting  the  average  number  of  that 
species  seen  per  Christmas  bird  count  in 
every  state  and  province  in  1986,  a  wel¬ 
come  feature. 

At  the  top  of  the  food  chain,  raptor 
declines  warn  us  of  dangerous  chemicals 
in  our  environment  and  of  habitat 
destruction.  The  DDT-dieldrin  era 
resulted  in  decreasing  numbers  of  six 
species,  the  Osprey,  Bald  Eagle,  Sharp- 
shinned  and  Cooper’s  hawks,  Merlin  and 
Peregrine  Falcon,  with  the  Bald  Eagle 
and  Peregrine  Falcon  virtually  extirpated 
as  breeding  species  from  the  eastern  half 
of  this  continent,  whereas  the  Osprey 
showed  v/idespread  breeding  failure. 
Johnsgard  details  and  usually  explains 
the  declines  of  another  13  of  the  remain¬ 
ing  25  species,  including  in  Canada  the 


Red-shouldered  Hawk,  Swainson’s 
Hawk,  and  Ferruginous  Hawk.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  our  most  common  raptor,  the 
American  Kestrel,  is  declining  in 
Florida.  Clearly,  increasing  attention 
must  be  paid  to  breeding  success  and 
population  status  of  each  raptor  species. 

Reviewed  by  C.  Stuart  Houston ,  863 
University  Drive,  Saskatoon,  Sas¬ 
katchewan.  S7N  0J8 

BIRD  FLIGHT 

ROBERT  BURTON.  1990.  Facts  on 
File.  New  York,  Oxford,  Sydney.  160 
pp.,  illus.  colour,  diagrams.  Hard  cover. 
$31.95 

We  who  belong  to  the  earth-bound 
species  Homo  sapiens  are  fascinated  by 
flight.  To  a  large  extent,  that  is  why 
birds  attract  us.  Yet,  for  all  the  work  that 
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has  been  done  in  aerodynamics,  we  still 
know  little  about  some  aspects  of  bird 
flight.  Unlike  the  fixed  wings  of 
aeroplanes,  the  bird’s  wing  has  an  amaz¬ 
ing  flexibility.  This  book  by  zoologist 
Robert  Burton  helps  the  layman  to  un¬ 
derstand  the  maneuverability  and  com¬ 
plexity  of  bird  flight.  In  the  foreword,  no 
less  prestigious  a  person  than  the  Direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Edward  Grey  Institute  of  Field 
Ornithology  at  Oxford  assures  us  that 
this  book  makes  accessible  to  the  general 
reader  -  in  jargon-free  form  -  what  is 
tucked  away  in  the  scientific  literature. 
Then,  in  his  final  remark,  he  identifies 
what  will  be  the  chief  attraction  of  Bird 
Flight  for  many  of  us:  “Even  if  you 
choose  to  avoid  the  text  -  and  you 
shouldn’t  -  the  striking  collection  of 
photographs  of  birds  in  flight  is  some¬ 
thing  one  can  look  through  again  and 
again.’’ 

The  photographs,  by  distinguished 
wildlife  photographers,  are  all  in  colour. 
There  are  very  few  pages  without 
photographs,  and  many  have  been  given  a 
full  page  or  more.  They  have  been  chosen 
for  their  artistic  excellence  as  well  as  their 


illustrative  function  -  they  would  make  a 
magnificent  album  of  bird  photography. 
Regrettably,  they  lose  something  of  their 
aesthetic  effectiveness  when  sharing  pages 
with  closely -printed  text 

The  text  takes  up  less  space  than  the 
photographs,  but  it  is  crowded  with  in¬ 
formation  and  examples  of  flight  be¬ 
haviour,  many  from  Burton’s  personal 
observations  of  birds  in  the  Arctic,  An¬ 
tarctic,  Africa,  and  Asia,  not  to  mention 
his  own  garden  birds.  Occasionally,  the 
example  is  a  literary  one,  like  Shelley’s 
skylark  or  Topsell’s  Fowles  of  Heaven. 
There  are  also  diagrams  of  different 
flight  mechanisms.  The  five  chapters 
cover  how  flight  evolved,  the  basic  prin¬ 
ciples  of  bird  flight,  flying  skills,  style  of 
flight,  and  what  is  involved  in  living  in 
the  air.  Finally,  there  is  a  list  of  English 
and  scientific  names  used  in  the  text,  ref¬ 
erences  for  further  reading,  and  an  index. 

Reviewed  by  Margaret  Belcher ,  Box  7, 
Dilke,  Saskatchewan.  SOG  ICO 
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Fred  W.  La  hr  man 
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LETTERS 


BLUE  JAYS  AND  WINDOW  KILLS 

I  enjoyed  the  write  up  on  Blue  Jays  and 
window  kills  in  the  last  issue  ( Blue  Jay 
49:98).  The  day  before  I  read  the  article,  I 
was  in  the  front  yard  and  I  saw  a  Blue  Jay 
carrying  a  dead  bird  which  it  dropped  as  it 
flew  into  a  big  spruce  tree.  The  bird  was  a 
House  Sparrow  and  a  fresh  kill,  possibly 
due  to  a  crash  into  a  house  window. 

We  have  had  Blue  Jays  for  ten  years  and 
this  was  the  first  time  I  had  noticed  one 
with  a  dead  bird. 

Window  kills  and  road  kills  are  certainly 
a  big  problem  with  our  wildlife. 

Bill  Dale ,  2309  York  Avenue,  Saskatoon, 
Saskatchewan.  S7J  1J2 

GRAYSON  ANNUAL  REPORT 

At  the  end  of  winter,  we  look  and  listen 
for  the  arrival  of  spring.  We  walk  around 
with  our  eyes  open,  our  ears  open  and  our 
mouths  shut.  Can  we  hear  songs  that  are 
new? 

The  winter  has  been  very  cold  and  my 
bird  feeder  has  not  been  empty.  I  have  had 
a  few  chickadees  and  Downy  and  Hairy 
Woodpeckers.  A  few  days  ago,  a  huge 
flock  of  Bohemian  Wax  wings,  possibly 
100,  settled  on  the  Mountain  Ash  and 
stripped  it  of  berries.  The  next  day  they 
came  back  and  picked  up  the  ones  they 
had  dropped  on  the  ground.  Last  year,  red¬ 
polls  were  very  numerous,  but  so  far  they 
have  not  made  their  appearance.  Hum¬ 
mingbirds  came  back  again  last  summer 
but  not  as  many  as  the  year  before. 

I  have  some  information  that  may  be  of 
interest  or  arouse  interest  in  some  people.  I 
now  have  312  bird  houses  on  my  trail.  In 
1990,  the  houses  were  occupied  by  193 
Tree  Swallows,  49  House  Wrens,  and  16 
bluebirds.  Some  houses  were  homes  for 
sparrows  or  mice;  59  were  empty.  Last 
year,  I  placed  some  houses  20  or  30  m 
apart  so  that  the  Tree  Swallows  would 
leave  some  empty  for  bluebirds.  Tree 
Swallows  do  not  like  their  own  species  as 
neighbours,  but  tolerate  other  species,  so 
the  bluebirds  may  find  empty  nests  be¬ 
tween  those  used  by  the  swallows.  It  has 
worked  in  some  instances,  but  there  were 
not  enough  bluebirds  to  fill  all  the  empty 
houses. 
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Last  year,  I  did  a  very  interesting  survey 
for  Environment  Canada  through  the 
Wildlife  Service.  I  visited  the  nests  every 
week  to  check  the  building  progress,  egg 
hatching,  feeding  of  the  young  and  finally 
the  empty  nest.  It  was  surprising  how 
rapidly  they  made  progress.  The  young 
hatch  and  very  quickly  grow  feathers. 
They  receive  a  high  protein  diet  of  worms 
and  bugs. 

There  were  16  nests  and  60  young  (one 
died  and  one  egg  broke).  I  had  some 
bluebirds  in  areas  for  the  first  time.  This 
has  been  some  improvement,  as  some 
years  I  asked  “Where  have  all  the 
bluebirds  gone?”  Some  of  my  friends  have 
put  up  a  few  bird  houses  in  their  yards  and 
were  fortunate  to  attract  one  and  some¬ 
times  two  pairs.  It  reminded  me  of  having 
a  bluebird  house  in  the  backyard  on  the 
clothes  line  post  for  many  years.  I  am  glad 
some  people  are  helping  to  preserve  na¬ 
ture,  the  little  that  is  left. 

I  am  still  building  a  few  houses  that  I 
may  be  able  to  place  when  I  spot  a 
bluebird  in  the  area.  I  also  built  a  martin 
house  and  last  year  four  pairs  occupied 
some  apartments. 

Something  strange  happened  with  the 
bluebirds,  perhaps  some  wise  person  may 
enlighten  me.  Last  year,  I  placed  some  of 
my  bird  houses  closer  together  (about  20- 
30  m).  Tree  Swallows  are  territorial  and 
occupy  most  of  the  nests.  On  one  occasion, 
a  bluebird  nested  in  one  box  and  laid  six 
eggs.  It  then  moved  to  another  box  and  laid 
another  six  eggs.  The  female  raised  the 
family  in  the  second  box,  but  abandoned 
the  first  clutch.  Why?  Were  there  two 
females,  but  one  was  killed?  Some  time 
later,  a  Tree  Swallow  built  a  nest  on  top  of 
the  abandoned  nest  and  raised  a  family. 

Some  areas  have  good  populations  of 
bluebirds,  especially  where  there  is  still 
pasture  land  and  trees  and  brush.  Most  of 
my  houses  are  in  wooded  areas  or  road¬ 
sides  where  the  trees  have  been  left  stand¬ 
ing.  Perhaps  other  birders  have  more 
information  about  the  habits  of  bluebirds. 
John  M.  Hicke,  Box  291,  Grayson,  Sas¬ 
katchewan.  S0A  1E0 
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It’s  coming .  R  E.  Gehlert 

49(3).  September  1991 
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WANTED 


LIVELY,  NOT  DEADLY, 
ARTICLES  AND  ILLUSTRATIONS 

FOR 

BLUE  JAY 

A  A  A  A  A 
V  V  V  V  V  V 

REWARD 


Your  note,  letter,  article  or  illustration  will  be 
published  for  thousands  to  read  and  enjoy. 

You  may  also  order  reprints  for  your  friends  and  relatives. 

This  year’s  issues  have  been  smaller  than  usual  because  of 
a  shortage  of  material. 

Text  can  be  hand-written  or  typed  (double-spaced,  please). 
Please  read  inside  front  cover  of  this  issue  for  further 
guidelines. 

Slides,  colour  and  black-and-white  photos,  paintings  and 
drawings  are  suitable.  If  you  have  a  series  of  photos  that 
tell  a  story,  please  send  them.  All  such  material  will  be 
returned  at  your  request. 
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